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a THE attention of all who may need printing of 
any kind is invited to the establishment at the 
south-west corner of Sixth and Arch Sts. (Knick- 
erbocker Building, fifth floor) of a well-equipped 
printing-office, with a book bindery and blank 
book manufactory in connection therewith, de- 
_Signed especially to meet the needs of Friends for 
work of the abeve character. Our machinery and 
outfit are mainly new, and of the best kinds. The 
work will be in charge of men of thorough practi- 


TERMS.—PAYABLE IN ADVANCE: 

One copy, one year, . $2.50 | 8 copies, one year, $2.25 each 
Single numbers, . . 5cents | 20 copies, one year, $2.00 each. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 


















OFFICES: 921 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 












, = ADVERTISING RATES. 

For transient advertisements, 10 cents per line, one time ; 7% 
cetits per line each insertion, two times. For longer insertion re- 
duced rates, which will be furnished on application. 










cal training and experience. It will be oursteady 








REMITTANCES by mail should be in CHECKS, DRAFTS, or 
Post-OFFICE MONEY ORDERS ; the last preferred. Money sent us 
by mail will be at the risk of the person so sending. 4#@-Draw 
checks and money orders to the order of Helen G. Longstreth, 


Treasurer. 


purpose to do work with uniform excellence and 
good taste, at very moderate prices. | 

Our work comprises books, pamphlets, periodi- 
cals, memorials, sermons, reports, catalogues ; cir- 
culars, cards, and bill headings, envelopes, and of- 
fice stationery ; blank books, large or small, ruled, 
printed, and bound in any style; check, receipt, 
































Entered at the Post-Office at Philadelphia, Penna., as second- 
class-matter. 
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- _ and bill books ; ruling, numbering, perforating, etc., _ 
and binding of books and magazines, in any style 
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CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 





UNDERTAKER. 





1215 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in Agricultural Im- 
plements, Seeds and Fertili- 
zers. Removed to 2043 and 
2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Cheapest and largest variety. 
Every conceivable implement of 
farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 
izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
2 interest to every utilitarian 
see the establisnment. If you 
*® cannot get here, write for wants. 
*) 1am in communication with all 
the Agricultural implement buil- 
ders in the U. 8. 


ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 












To SUPERINTENDENTS OF Frrst-pay SCHOOLS AND OTH- 
ERS IN NEED OF Books FOR THE YOUNG: 

The Frienps’ Book AssocraTIion, 8. W. Cor. of Fifteenth 

and Race Streets, Philadelphia, is giving especial attention 

to the careful selection and furnishing of Books suitable for 

First-day Schools, Libraries, and families of children. 

If parties who find it inconvenient to come to the store 
will write to us, giving an idea of the number of books and 
the ages of the children they are wanted for, we will send 
books at their expense for them to select from. 


JOHN COMLY, SUPERINTENDENT. 


ENGRAVING, 


Plate Printing, Visiting Cards, 
Wedding Invitations. 








FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


Ss. W. Cor. I5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia 








THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 


An ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF THE ‘YOUNG. 





TERMS, $1.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS :—“I still regard THE CHILDREN’s 
FRIEND as one of the purest and freshest contributions to juvenile | 
literature.” 
““ hope your important and valuable enterprise of providing | 
mental food for the young, may meet with the best success.” 


Address, 
M. Y. HOUGH, 
1840 Spruce Street, Phila., Pa. 
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FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL, 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 
Terms, $150 to $200 per year, 


Apply to Hanna R. CALEY, Principal, Ne Square 
eens ’ Pp wtown Pa 
THOMAS P. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 

CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 531 Commerce Street, Phila. 


SW4k THMORE COLLEGE. 








Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, i, 
the care of Friends, but all others admitted. Full co ; 
for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a 
Training anda Preparatory School. Healthful location, 
grounds, new and extensive buildings and apparatus, lane 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PREsIDENt, 


Swarthmore, Pa 


FrRIENDS ’ ACADEMY, 

A boarding and day-school for both sexes, 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or 
good English education. Two courses leading to : 
The school year begins Third-day, 9th month 7th, 1896, Terms 
$175 per year. Thirty miles from New York. For particulay 
address, ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 


Locust Valley, Long Island, N, Y, 


Nee 
[DARLINGTON SEMINARY FOR Young 


LADIES. WEst CHESTER, P; 
Spring and Summer term of this Institution will ¢ a 


First month 31st, 1887. A full Academic and Collegiate COUTSE of, 

study is pursued. Location healthy and beautiful. Terms $99 per 

session oftwenty weeks. For catalogues address the principal, 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Ph.D, 


(CHARLES H. WELLS, 
DENTIST, 
152 NORTH 15TH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


All dental operations carefully done. Charges moderate, 


<gaearsnenin areeinertacteemaststatetiastntitcanbasaioesieoands nena a 
(CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE— 

A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for College. Healthfully and pleas 
antly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour from New York 
city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 

SAMUEL C. CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 
Chappaqua Institute, N. Y, 


CARPETS. 


My selection of carpets for this season includes a 
special line of ingrains of Lowell and other best makes, 
beside the new styles of Brussels, Velvets, Tapestry, 
Venetian, etc. 

BENJAMIN GREEN, 
33 NORTH SECOND §7T., PHILA. 








A PERFECT TOILET SOAP IS 


LINDLEY M. ELKINTON’S 
PURE PALM. 


PRESSED CAKES, $1.25 Per. Doz. 
OLD Dry Btocks, 10 Cts. Per Block. 
In Bars, 20 Cts. Per Pound. 


Lindley M. Elkanton, 


5382 St. JoHN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA, 


Manoa) 
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| 
pamneriy ANi4 RAILROAD AND LEASED | 
LINES. 


ON AND AFTER JANUARY 10, 1887. 
{TRAINS LEAVE BROAD STREET STATION. 
*Daily. gDaily, except Sunday. 
aan, oe ont Chienge Lasnited' of anes Pal er aie | 
ttsburg and the West : ‘ ‘ ‘ 14 a.m. 
a Cincinnati Expre: % @e s 
m Express . . . 
ee ; : 
x e 
gare ExDTeSS ee ae 
Li ee Buffalo Express, except Saturday 
Kane raven EXpress ea” 5 
1.14a.m. On Sunday, . 
Renovo Express, #004 '30 and 7.40 and 


Chambersburg Express, 25.40 p.m. Hagerstown Express, *11.25 | 


doah Valley Express, *l1.14 a.m., and New 
Pm ae Express, with through car to Atlanta, at *4.30 a.m. 

Harrisburg and York Express. . . ‘. »« 9 eoeen. 

n Express » « «+ $480, 11.14 a.m. ; 5.40 p.m. 

ya Train ae + © « » « @ *7.00 a.m. 

Harrisb’ Accommodation 

York and over Express. ‘ , 

York, Hanover and Frederick Express 

Columbiaand YorkExpress . . 


SCHUYLKILL DIVISION. 
Conshohocken and Norristown, 6.10, 7.25, 9.05 and 
a1 12.25, 2.20, 3.36, 4.10, 5.10, 5.55, 6.25, 8.00, 10.12 and 
1137 p.m. On Sunday, 8.10 and 9.23 and 10.22, a.m., 1.25 2.35, 
5.20, 8.10 and 10.20 p.m. : i 5 
For Phoenixville, Pottstown and Reading, 6.10, 7.25 and 9.05a.m., 
2.20, 4.10 and 6.25 p.m. Sundays, 9.23 a.m., 1.25 and 5.20 p.m. 
Additional for Pottstown 5.10 p.m. week-days. 
For Pottsville, 6.10, 9.05 a.m., 2.20, 4.10 p.m. week-days. Sundays 
9.23, a.m.and 1.25 p.m. 7 


FOR NEW YORK. 


on week-days, 3.20, 4.05, 4.40, 5.10, 6.50, 7.30, 8.20, 8.30, 9.40, 
iand11.15 a.m. (Limited Express 1.14 and 4.50 p.m.), 12.49, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 6.85, 7.12, 8.12 and 9.50 p.m. and 12.01 night. On Sundays, 
8.26, 4.05, 4.40, 5.10, 8.30, 9.40 a.m., 12.49, 4 (Limited Express, 
4.50), 6.35, 7.12 and 8.12 p.m. and 12.01 night. ; 

For Brooklyn, N. Y., all through trains connect at Jersey City 
with boats of “ Brooklyn Annex,” affording direct transfer to 
Fulton Street, avoiding double ferriage and journey across 
New York City. : 

Express for Boston, without change, 6.35 p.m. daily. 

For Sea Girt, Spring Lake, Ocean Beach, Ocean Grove, Asbury 
on ng Branch, 7.32 and 11.15 a.m., and 4.00 p.m. 
on week-days. 

except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water 
=. , Scranton and Binghamton, 8.20 a.m., 12.01 noon and 
60) p.m. For Scranton and Water Zap, 4.00 p.m. 


FROM KENSINGTON STATION, FRONT AND NORRIS STS. 


For New York, 6.50, 7.40, 8.30, 10.10 and 11.15 a.m., 12.05, 2.10, 3.30, 
4.55, 5.85, 6.10, 7.34 and 11 p.m. on week-days. On Sundays, 


8.25 a.m. ‘ 
Daily except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water Gap, 
ton and Binghamton, 7.40 a.m., 12.05 noon and 5.35 p.m. 
For Scranton and Water Gap, 3.30 p.m. 


FROM MARKET STREET WHARF. 
Express for New York, via Camden and Trenton, 9.00 a.m. on 


ae 

For Island Heights, 8.30 a.m. and 4 p.m. 8.30 a.m. runs to Pt. 
Pleasant Mondays and Saturdays. 

Trains for Trenton, connecting for New York, 6.20, 7.20, 10.30 a.m., 
12 noon, 2.30, 3.30, 4.30, 5.30 and 7.30 pm. On Sundays, 
9.15 a.m. and 5.45 p.m. 


PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON AND BALTIMORE 
RAILROAD. 


TRAINS LEAVE NEW BROAD ST. STATION. 
Baltimore and Washington, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, 9.10, 10.20 
1146a.m., 12.35 (Limited Express), 4.02, 4.30 and 5.42 (Limited 
Express), and 6.57 Ba . For Baltimore only, 5.05 and 11.22 p.m. 
On Sunday, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, and 9.10 a.m.,and6.18p.m. For 
Baltimore only, 5.08 and 11.22 p.m. 
For Richmond, 12.25, 7.20 and 11.46 a.m. (Limited Express, 
12% p.m.) On Sunday, 12.25 and 7.20 a.m. 


leeping-car tickets can be had at Broad and Ches‘nut Streets, | 


888 Chestnut Street and Broad Street Station. 


The Union Transfer Company will call for the check baggage 


from hotels and residences. Time-cards and tull information 
Can be obtained at the station and at the following 
No. 838 Chestnut Street. 





No. 4 Chelten Avenue, Germantown. 

No. 324 Federal Street, Camden. 
ARLES E. PUGH, J. R. WOOD, 
General Manager. 


General Passenger Agent 


Ticker OFFICES: {5 E. Corner Broad and Chestnut Streets. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


| Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre 
| hensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish- 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that wnu- 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest in the American market, and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhere 
on similar qualities of goods. 


N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


LypiA A. Murpuy, ... 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(2 doors below Green.) 


weasG WM. HEACOCK, #2~ 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


"DREER’S 
\ GARDEN SEEDS 


PLANTS, BULBS. 
Dreer’s Pasgen Calem= 
or offering 
— for the Garden 

& Farm sent for 6c, in stam} 
seed Ca e FREE. 
HENRY A. DREER,Seedsman 
714 Chestuut St. 
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‘WAN TED.— Part-worn Clothing of all kinds for 
Men, Boys, Women and Children. Many mothers go to 


INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


cook and nurse until 9 p. m., have no time to sew, and want rea- | 


dy-made clothing. We mend in the sewing school, and sell very 
cheap. They get much for the money, and the proceeds help the 
school. Last year, besides $80.00 paid for freight, we had $140.00 
to build a woodshed, whitewash, and put a wire fence around the 
grounds. Now we need stiles and gates. It teaches them how to 
save and spend small sums. Babies’ worn shoes, that would be 
wasted in the North, sell for five cents, and hundreds of bundles 
of scraps bring us a dime apiece. They are wanted for quilts and 
patching. If schools would gather such barrels, they would help 
us greatly. They will come if shipped to Charleston by steamer, 
addressed to 
SCHOFIELD NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, 


AIKEN, SOUTH CAROLINA, 


JOR RENT—Stone House with Lawn attached, | 


* good shade trees; situated near village of Darby, con- 


venient to Friends’ School and Meeting House. Apply at 926 | 


Market St. 


ADIES’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 


8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 


‘MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK—CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families. 

Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

ee JOSEPH L. JONES. 

([#HIGH AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 


BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED, 





AquiLa J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 


LA WNTON MANSION, OPENS UNDER NEW 


Management, ist month Ist, 1886. Twenty-five minutes 
from 9th and Green Sts. Station on lawn. Thirty trains daily 


LAWNTON COMPANY, Lrmrrep, 
bce - Anna 8. Williams, Oak Lane P. O., Pa. 
UILDING LOTS FOR SALE. 
At Mickleton, N. J., in a Friends’ Settlement on the Rail 


Road from Philadelphia, via Woodstown, to Salem. 


Jos 8S. HAINEs, Real Estate Agent 
Mickleton, N. J., First mo. lst, 1887. 


HANDSOME GOLD WALL PAPERS, 25 CTS. 


Usual Price, 50 Cents. 





New Styles; Perfect; Full Length. 
Other Papers just as cheap. 
sent free. 

A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 
1206 Market Street. 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


Samples 






IS Kiefer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
Blackberries, etc., ete. 


The largest, best, and most productive el, Blackberry, 344 in 
100,000 Peach Trees, 
CATALUGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


Strawberries, Grapes, 
WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N. J. 








| 


| 
| 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. a 
*,* WE particularly ask that when money is forwarded top 
subscriptions, care be taken to give us the name of the — 
whom the paper is now being sent. Sometimes, instead of 
name of another member of the same family is given, ii te 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we SUppose jt 
a new subscription, and send two papers. Whe 
Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and th 
help to avoid mistakes. 










18 Will aly 












*,* THE Index and Title-Page for last year is ready for tho 
who wish to bind, and will be forwarded to subscribers viel 
asked for. Send postal card with name and address, 













*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER 
JOURNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform we _ 
the fact previous to the publication containing the ¥ 
article wanted, that we may have the required amount of ex 
numbers printed. 













*,*It should be explicitly understood that the editor do ug 
accept any responsibility for the views of Correspondents ang 
contributors who sign their articles. The sighature—whether by 
a full name, initials, or other characters—must be the Voucher 
for an independent expression. 





*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER amp 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate im 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed op Fifth. 
day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding, 





*,*A watchful supervision is exercised over the advertise. 
ments in this paper, and none which are not entitled to ema 
will be‘knowingly admitted. Advertisements of a low or douhy. 
ful character are, of course, rigidly excluded. The value of og 
advertising space is by this oversight materially e a 
the appearance of an announcement in the paper is, to a certaig 
extent, evidence of its trustworthiness 
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Association of Friends to Promote th 

Education of the Colored People. 
of the South. 


This association, formed at Philadelphia, in Sixth mouth 
1886, represents the conviction of many Friends and othey 
that continued systematic aid to the work of educating the 
colored people of the South is imperatively called for, 

The special design of the Association, for the schob 
year 1886-87, is to extend support to the Schofield Norm 
and Industrial School, at Aiken, S. C., under charged 
Martha Schofield, and to the School at Mt. Pleasant, 8, C, 
under charge of Abby Monroe. 

Subscriptions are earnestly invited. Checks, ete., should 
be drawn to the order of the Treasurer, as below. 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

Howakp M. JENKINS, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
Sarau J. AsH, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 
Louisa J. Roperts, Correspondent, 421 N. Sixth St., Phila 
Henry M. Laine, Treasurer, 335 N. Eleventh St., Phila 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, Edward H. Magill, Swarth 
more, Pa., Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia, Samuel 8, Ash, 
Philadelphia, George L. Maris, West Chester, Pa. 


FOR SALE. 


A FINE OIL PORTRAIT OF LUCRETIA MOT! 





Can be seen at 1508 Brandywine street, Third- or Fifthdy 
mornings, or any day after 6 o’clock, or address d 
E, SIMPSON. 


| 
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One copy, one year, . $2.50 | S8copies, one year, $2.25 each. 
Single numbers, . 5cents | 20 copies, one year, $2.00 each. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 
For transient advertisements, 10 cents per line, one time ; 74% 
cents per line each insertion, two times. For longer insertion re- 
duced rates, which will be furnished on application. 


REMITTANCES by mail should be in CHEcks, DRaFtTs, or 
Post-OrFICE MONEY ORDERS; the last preferred. Money sent us 
by mail will be at the risk of the person so sending. 4@-Draw 
checks and money orders to the order of Helen G. Longstreth, 
Treasurer. 








CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE. 
Porm: A PRAYER, . 
A Frienps’ SCHOOL OF THE — a ‘i 

Our PHRASEOLOGY, 
INDICATIONS OF RACE ORIGINS, 
SPIRITUAL SELF-RELIANCE, . ° 
Saran WINNEMUCCA ; LETTER FROM E. P. nn 
Tue SANITARIUM ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA, . 
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KANSAS HOMES. 


Land low and on easy terms, from $5.00 to $10.00 per acre, on 
10-years’ time, at 7 per cent., one-tenth down. No interest in ad- 
vance. 7 per cent. per annum. Noprincipal after first payment 
until the end of second year. For full information write or apply 
Grist & Moors, Ellis, Kansas. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


FRIENDS’ PRINTING HOUSE. 


KNICKERBOCKER BUILDING, 6TH AND ARCH STs. 


THE attention of all who may need printing of 
any kind is invited to the establishment at the 
south-west corner of Sixth and Arch Sts. (Knick- 
erbocker Building, fifth floor) of a well-equipped 
printing-office, with a book bindery and blank 
book manufactory in connection therewith, de- 
signed especially to meet the needs of Friends for 
work of the above character. Our machinery and 
outfit are mainly new, and of the best kinds. The 
work will be in charge of men of thorough practi- 
cal training and experience. It will be oursteady 
purpose to do work with uniform excellence and 
good taste, at very moderate prices. 

Our work comprises books, pamphlets, periodi- 
cals, memorials, sermons, reports, catalogues ; cir- 
culars, cards, and bill headings, envelopes, and of- 
fice stationery ; blank books, large or small, ruled, 
printed, and bound in any style; check, receipt, 
and bill books ; ruling, numbering, perforating, etc., 
and binding of books and magazines, in any style 
desired. 

To those who may be ignorant or undecided re- 
garding styles, qualities, proof-reading, or techni- 
cal details, we shall be glad to give any needed 
information or assistance. We cordially invite 
Friends to call and learn the range and character 
of our work, and our facilities for executing it. 
Those at a distance needing printing, are invited 
to correspond with us. 


FERRIS BROS., 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS, AND Book BINDERS, 
S. W. Cor. SrxTH AND ARCH Sts. (5TH FLOOR) 


PHILADELPHIA. 
( Take elevator at Sixth St. entrance.) 


If more convenient, orders may be left with Howard M. 
Jenkins, at the office of the INTELLIGENCER AND JouR- 
NAL, 921 Arch Street. 


GEORGE W. HANCOOK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


MoneEy TO LOAN ON MORTGAGE. 


PrRoMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


No. 717 Walnut Street, 


OFFICES : } Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. 








CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 





UNDERTAKER. 


1215 NorTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in Agricultural Im- 
plements, Seeds and Fertili- 
zers. Removed to 2043 and 
2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Cheapest and largest variety. 
Every conceivable implement of 
farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 
izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
t interest to every utilitarian 
yy see the establishment. If you 
cannot get here, write for wants. 
4 Tam in communication with all 
the Agricultural implement buil- 
ders in the U. 8. 


ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 











To SUPERINTENDENTS OF Frrst-pay SCHOOLS AND OTH- 

ERS IN NEED OF Books FOR THE YOUNG: 

The FRIENDs’ Book AssocraTION, S. W. Cor. of Fifteenth 
and Race Streets, Philadelphia, is giving especial attention 
to the careful selection and furnishing of Books suitable for 
First-day Schools, Libraries, and families of children. 

If parties who find it inconvenient to come to the store 
will write to us, giving an idea of the number of books and 
the ages of the children they are wanted for, we will send 
books at their expense for them to select from. 


JOHN COMLY, SUPERINTENDENT. 


ENGRAVING, 


Plate Printing, Visiting Cards, 
Wedding Invitations. 





FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. I5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia 





THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF THE YOUNG. 








TERMS, $1.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS :—“‘I still regard THE CHILDREN’s 
FRIEND as one of the purest and freshest contributions to juvenile 
literature.” 
‘**T hope your important and valuable enterprise of providing 
mental food for the young, may meet with the best success.” 


Address, 
M. Y. HOUGH, 
1340 Spruce Street, Phila., Pa. 
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FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 









Terms, $150 to $200 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CALEY, Principal, Newto 
Or to ™ Square, Pa 


THOMAS P. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 531 Commerce Street, Phila. 


S WARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


—— 





Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, Under 
the care of Friends, but all others admitted. Full College 
for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a Pn 
Training anda Preparatory School. Healthful location, large 
grounds, new and extensive buildings and apparatus, 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 


Swarthmore, Pa, 


Pr RIENDS ’ ACADEMY, 


A boarding and day-school for both sexes, 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or a 
good English education. Two courses leading to graduation, 
The school year begins Third-day, 9th month 7th, 1886, Terms 
$175 per year. Thirty miles from New York. For particulary 
address, ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 

Locust Valley, Long Island, N, Y, 


DARLINGTON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 


LADIES. WEsT CHESTER, Pa, 
Spring and Summer term of this Institution will commence 
First month 3ist, 1887. A full Academic and Collegiate course of 
study is pursued. Location healthy and beautiful. Terms $90 per 
session of twenty weeks. For catalogues address the principal, 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Ph.D, 





HARLES H. WELLS, 
DENTIST, 
152 NORTH 15TH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 





All dental operations carefully done. Charges moderate. 


HAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE— 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Ptr. 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for College. Healthfully and pleas 
antly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour from New York 
city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 

SAMUEL C. CoLLIns, A. M., Prin., 
Chappaqua Institute, N. Y, 


CARPETS. 


My selection of carpets for this season includes a 
special line of ingrains of Lowell and other best makes, 
beside the new styles of Brussels, Velvets, Tapestry, 


Venetian, etc. 
BENJAMIN GREEN, 


33 NoRTH SECOND ST., PHILA, 











A PERFECT TOILET SOAP IS 


LINDLEY M. ELKINTON’S 
PURE PALM. 


PRESSED CAKES, $1.25 Per. Doz. 
OLp Dry Btocks, 10 Cts. Per Block. 
In Bars, 20 Cts. Per Pound, 


Landley M. Elkanton, 


532 St. JoHN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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SpEENOYLV ANIA RAILROAD AND LEASED 


LINES. 
ON AND AFTER JANUARY 10, 1887. 


TRAINS LEAVE BROAD STREET STATION. 


*Daily. 2Daily, except Sunday. 


“New York and Chicago Limited” of Pullman Pal- 
Pittsburg and the West 

hema Cincinnati Expre 
Western Express s . . 
Pacific Express West " 

3 “4 Express . 

ne 

rie Mail and Buffalo Express, except Saturday 
Ke Haven Express ; 
Renovo Express, 211.14 a.m. n 
Martinsburg Express, #4.30and 7.40 and . . 
Chambersburg Express, 25.40 p.m. Hagerstown Express, *11.25 

m. Shenandoah Valley Express, *11.14 a.m., and New 

Brieans Express, with through car to Atlanta, at *4.30 a.m. 


Harrisburg and York Express . ; : -  « $5.40 p.m. 
Laeenonl EXpress e ° ° 24.30, 11.14 a.m. ; 5.40 p.m. 
Mail Train . =. SS 


; ° ° ° . . <tr a.m. 

Harrisburg Accommodation . . . . ° ° 15 p.m. 

Yorkand HanoverExpress .  . . as ar a.m. 

York, Hanover and Frederick Express . 24.30, 11.14 a.m. 

Columbia and York Express = oe -  « $5.40 p.m. 

SCHUYLKILL DIVISION. 
k, Conshohocken and Norristown, 6.10, 7.25, 9.05 and 
we 12.25, 2.20, 3.36, 4.10, 5.10, 5.55, 6.25, 8.00, 10.12 and 
11.37 p.m. On Sunday, 8.10 and 9.23 and 10.22, a.m., 1.25 2.35, 
5.20, 8.10 and 10.20 p.m. 

For Pheenixville, Pottstown and Reading, 6.10, 7.25 and 9.05a.m., 
2,90, 4.10 and 6.25 p.m. Sundays, 9.23 a.m., 1.25 and 5.20 p.m. 
Additional for Pottstown 5.10 p.m. week-days. 

For Pottsville, 6.10, 9.05 a.m., 2.20, 4.10 p.m. week-days. Sundays 
9.23 a.m.and 1.25 p.m. 


FOR NEW YORK. 


Express on week-days, 3.20, 4.05, 4.40, 5.10, 6.50, 7.30, 8.20, 8.30, 9.40, 
land11.15 a.m. (Limited Express 1.14and 4.50 p.m.), 12.49, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 6.35, 7.12, 8.12 and 9.50 p.m. and 12.01 night. On Sundays, 
3.20, 4.05, 4.40, 5.10, 8.30, 9.40 a.m., 12.49, 4 (Limited Express, 
4.50), 6.35, 7.12 and 8,12 p.m. and 12.01 night. 

For Brooklyn, N. Y., all through trains connect at Jersey City 
with boats of ‘‘ Brooklyn Annex,” affording direct transfer to 
Fulton Street, avoiding double ferriage and journey across 
New York City. 

for Boston, without change, 6.35 p.m. daily. 

For Sea Girt, Spring Lake, Ocean Beach, Ocean Grove, Asbury 
Park and long Branch, 7.32 and 11.15 a.m., and 4.00 p.m. 
on wors-Seye. 

Daily except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water 

, Scranton and Binghamton, 8.20 a.m., 12.01 noon and 
600 p.m. For Scranton and Water Zap, 4.00 p.m. 


FROM KENSINGTON STATION, FRONT AND NORRIS STs. 


For New York, 6.50, 7.40, 8.30, 10.10 and 11.15 a.m., 12.05, 2.10, 3.30, 
4.55, 5.35, 6.10, 7.34 and 11 p.m. on week-days. On Sundays, 


‘On Sunday, : 


8.25 a.m. 

Daily except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water Gap, 
Seranton and Binghamton, 7.40 a.m., 12.05 noon and 5.35 p.m. 
For Scranton and Water Gap, 3.30 p.m. 


FROM MARKET STREET WHARF. 
Express for New York, via Camden and Trenton, 9.00 a.m. on 


peer. 

For Island Heights, 8.30 a.m. and 4 p.m. 8.30 a.m. runs to Pt. 
Pleasant Mondays and Saturdays. 

Trains for Trenton, connecting for New York, 6.20, 7.20, 10.30 a.m., 
12 noon, 2.30, 3.30, 4.30, 5.30 and 7.30 p.m. On Sundays, 
9.15 a.m. and 5.45 p.m. 


PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON AND BALTIMORE 
RAILROAD. 


TRAINS LEAVE NEW BROAD ST. STATION. 

For Baltimore and Washington, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, 9.10, 10.20 
11.46 a.m., 12.35 (Limited Express), 4.02, 4.30 and 5.42 (Limited 
Exprem), and 6.57 w . For Baltimore only, 5.05 and 11.22 p.m. 

On Sunday, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, and 9.10 a.m.,and6.18p,m. For 
Baltimore only, 5.08 and 11.22 p.m. 

For Richmond, 12.25, 7.20 and 11.46 a.m. (Limited Express, 
12.35 p.m.) On Sunday, 12.25 and 7.20 a.m. 

Sleeping-car tickets can be had at Broad and Chestnut Streets, 
838 Chestnut Street and Broad Street Station. 

The Union Transfer Company will call for the check baggage 
from hotels and residences. Time-cards and tull information 
can be obtained at the station and at the following 

8, Corner Broad and Chestnut 8 
° . EB. rner an estnut Streets. 
Ticker OFFICES: No. 4 Chelten Avenue, Germantown. 
No. 324 Federal Street, Camden. 
J. R. WOOD, 


ARLES E. PUGH, 
Manager. General Passenger Agent 


General 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre- 
hensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish- 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that unu- 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock’is among 
the largest in the American market, and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhere 
on similar qualities of goods. 


N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Lypia A. Murpry, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(2 doors below Green.) 


wos WM. HEACOCK, a2ie~ 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





GARDEN SEEDS 


PLANTS, BULBS. 
9s Garden Calen- 
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TOR RENT—Stone House with Lawn attached, 


* good shade trees; situated near village of Darby, con- 
venient to Friends’ School and Meeting House. Apply at 926 
Market St. 


ADIES’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OBR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 


hocken Dairies. Special Attention given toserving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


jp Palen AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 


BEST QUALITY. 








CAREFULLY PREPARED. 





AquiLa J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 


UILDING LOTS FOR SALE. 


At Mickleton, N. J., in a Friends’ Settlement on the Rail 
Road from Philadelphia, via Woodstown, to Salem. 


Jos S. Hangs, Real Estate Agent. 
Mickleton, N. J., First mo. 1st, 1887. 


HANDSOME GOLD WALL PAPERS, 25 CTS. 
Usual Price, 50 Cents. 
New Styles; Perfect; Full Length. 


Other Papers just as cheap. Samples 
sent free. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 
1206 Market Street. 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 314 in 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Peach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., ete. 


CATALUGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY, PARRY P.O.,N. d. 


quitable 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL, - - $600,000 


DEBENTURES 


Cuaranteed Farm Mortgages 


OFFICES. REFERENCES, 
First Nat. Bank, NEW YORK, 
BOSTON, 23 Court Street. Boston Nat. Bank, BOSTON. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1125. 4th St. | 7th Nat. Bk., PHILADELPHIA. 
KANSAS CITY, 7th & Del. Sts. | Am, Nat. Bank, KANSAS CITY 
For rates of interests and full information 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 























FOR SALE. 


A FINE OIL PORTRAIT OF LUCRETIA MOTT. 


Can be seen at 1508 Brandywine street, Third- or Fifth-day 
mornings, or any day after 6 o’clock, or address 


E. SIMPSON. 


Ss 
PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 

*,* WE particularly ask that when money is fo; 
subscriptions, care be taken to give us the name of the pa 
whom the paper is now being sent. Sometimes, instead of & 
name of another member of the same family is given, in whieh 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we suppose it to 
a new subscription, and send two papers. be 


Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and thig 
help to avoid mistakes. Will also 





*,* THE Index and Title-Page for last year is ready for those 
who wish to bind, and will be forwarded to subscribers wheneyer 
asked for. Send postal card with name and address, 





*,*It should be explicitly understood that the editors do hot 
accept any responsibility for the views of correspondents and 
contributors who sign their articles. The signature—whether 
a full name, initials, or other characters—must be the voucher 
for an independent expression. 





*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER ayp 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though Notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth. 
day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding, 





*,*A watchful supervision is exercised over the ad 
ments in this paper, and none which are not entitled to credit 
will be knowingly admitted. Advertisements of a low or doubt. 
ful character are, of course, rigidly excluded. The value of our 
advertising space is by this oversight materially enhanced, ag 
the appearance of an annouxcement in the paper is, to a certain 
extent, evidence of its trustworthiness. 


COURSE OF FOUR LECTURES 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE FRIENDS’ INSTITUTE, 
WILL BE DELIVERED IN THE HALL OF 


The Academy of the Fine Arts 


BROAD AND CHERRY STREETS, PHILA, 








Fourth day, Second month 234d. 
PROF. LUIGI MONTTI, New York, 
** Personal Reminiscences of Longfellow.” 
Fourth day, Third month 2d. 


PROF. EDMUND J. JAMES, University of Pa., 


“ Our Forests.” 


Fourth day, Third month 9th. 
ROBERT MAURICE LUTHER, 


“ Social and Religious Life in Burmah.” 


Fifth day, Third Month 17th. 
INAZO OTA, Johns Hopkins University, 


“ American Influences in Japan.” 


Lectures begin at 8 o’clock P. M. 

Tickets for the Course, $1.50; Single ticket, $0.50; Scholar's 
ticket half price. 

Can be obtained from any of the Officers of the Institute, or at 
the rooms of the Institute, 1316 Filbert Street ; the Friends’ Book- 
store, 304 Arch Street; Friends’ Free Library, Germantown; 
Friends’ Book Association, 8. W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets, or at 
the Hall on the evening of the Lectures. 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. 


A Nice Assortment always on hand suitable for Plain 
and Fashionable Garments. 


PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, MERCHANT TAILOR, 
109 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 
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The Friends Fournal. 


LLIGENCER 
WU XLIV., No.8. 


A PRAYER. 


LORD! who art merciful as well as just, 
Incline thy ear to me, a child of dust! 
Not what I would, O Lord! I offer thee, 
Alas! but what I.can. 
Father Almighty, who hast made me man, 
And bade me’look to heaven, for thou art there, 
Accept my sacrifice and humble prayer. 
Four things which are not in thy treasury, 
I lay before thee, Lord, with this petition : 
My nothingness, my wants, 
My sins, and my contrition. 


—RoBERT SOUTHEY. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


AFRIENDS’ SCHOOL OF THE OLDER TIME. 


AMONGST Friends’ Schools exercising a wide and 
beneficent influence on the community, I wish to 
recall to the educators of the present generation the 
well known Kimberton Boarding School, formerly 
located at Kimberton, Pikeland Township, in the 
northern part of Chester county. For a long period, 
this school was in existence as one of the brightest 
intellectual centres of Eastern Pennsylvania, drawing 
its pupils from other States as well, especially from 
New York, Delaware, Maryland and Virginia. Thous- 
ands of homes were modified by its influence, and 
elevated by the high moral tone of its instructors. 
Chief of these were Abigail, daughter of Emmor and 
Susanna Kimber, and her younger sisters, one of 
whom married Thomas Janney of Newtown, Bucks 
Co., and another the distinguished Anti-Slavery ora- 
tor, Charles C. Burleigh. Like the school, the home 


was a centre of intelligence, and brought to itself 
congenial minds. 


As an instructor Abby Kimber had few peers. 
Associated as I have been, all my life, with teachers 
and scholarly persons, I have never met one whom I 
could recognize as her superior. Her mind was alert, 
penetrating and keen. She was ever ready to accept 
the new, if assured that it was also the best. Her 
highly individual character, and her original meth- 
ods, made her a competent judge of what was truly 
excellent, and gave such a decided tone to her in- 
structions that a Kimberton scholar could ever after- 
ward be recognized, if sufficient time had been spent 
at the institution to acquire its characteristics. The 
bond of union between the: pupils thus became re- 
markably strong. They were deeply attached to the 
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school, to the place, and to each other, as well as to 
their teachers. 

There was not in Abby Kimber a single thread of 
meanness, nor an ignoble trait of character. She be- 
lieved in the nobility of others, and hence addressed 
herself to the highest in those under her care. She 
never humiliated. Her keen insight and her ex- 
perience enabled her to distinguish between the 
morally healthful and the diseased, and she never 
made the former suffer for the latter. She never 
lowered herself to the plane of the detective, but if 
she met with an element of evil she dealt with it 
with the utmost promptitude. She had her hospital 
treatment for the afflicted, and could perform surgical 
operations. If these were severe, they were always, 
to her mind, absolutely needful for moral health. 
Said one, in after life, who had frequently needed her 
discipline, and who was much improved thereby: 
“She was thoroughly just. If she scolded we knew 
we deserved it. We all knew we were thoroughly un- 
derstood.” It was this innate ability to “thoroughly 
understand ” which formed the basisof her power of 
government, and which won the lasting affection of 
one class, and the entire respect of the other. Those 
who wished and intended to do right, could confide 
in it absolutely ; and those who meant to do wrong 
found a barrier in her sense of right. 

In addition to the ordinary branches, there were 
taught Astronomy with the use of globes, Philoso- 
phy, Chemistry and Botany, “Miss Abby” being a 
friend and correspondent of William Darlington, au- 
thor of “ Flora Cestrica,” and herself no mean botan- 
ist. Of course, she had not the advantage of our 
present botanical libraries, but she used “Lindley” 
to admirable purpose. In history, both ancient and 
modern, she was an expert. Drawing and painting, 
botb in water and oil-colors, as well as French and 
Latin, were included ; and with the exception of the 
branches more recently introduced, the number of 
studies was quite as full as in schools of the same 
grade at the present time. As to her methods, they 
are seldom, if ever, surpassed now. Her great aim 
was to develop thought, activity and clearness of 
mind, with a genuine love of study. A sister of her 
mother had married Enoch Lewis, and she was no 
doubt stimulated in mathematics by this uncle. She 
gave just sufficient help to permit to her pupils the 
pleasure of discovery, and her sympathy was so quick 
that her eyes would fill with tears at an unexpected 
success. 
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Personally, Abby Kimber and her sisters were 
models to their pupils. The quick wit and lively 
sallies of the former made her conversation as de- 
lightful as it'was instructive. In her manners and 
attire there was a quiet, unobtrusive elegance which 
harmonized with her refined and delicate womanli- 
ness. Of her it might be said with truth, “Thou 
large-brained woman and large-hearted man,” for she 
possessed, conjoined, the best qualities of both man 
and woman. She was born with strength to com- 
mand, but the depth of her tenderness was only 
fathomed by those who knew how she watched over 
those under her care. 

Asa delegate to the World’s Anti-Slavery Con- 
yention,—in 1840, she went to London in company 
with her friends James and Lucretia Mott, and a 
number of other representative Americans. Al- 
though the women were refused recognition as dele- 
gates in an official capacity, their company was 
sought and honors were heaped upon them by the 
most liberal and enlightened representatives of Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland. Amongst those who 
pressed forward to show their respect and sympathy, 
and to protest against their treatmert by a conserva- 
tive body, we find the names of Elizabeth Fry, 
Elizabeth Pease, the Webbs, Allans and Haughtons 
of Dublin, the venerable Thomas Clarkson, George 
Thompson, M. P., Dr. Bowring, Harriet Martineau, 
William and Mary Howitt, Amelia Opie, Lady Byron, 
Lord Morpeth, the Countess of Brunswick, the 
Duchess of Sutherland, and her daughter, afterward 
Duchess of Argyle. While abroad, as at home, Abby 
Kimber took her rightful place amongst the bravest, 
noblest and best. In correspondence with Lucretia 
Mott, she was afterward mentioned as one of those 
“delightful people of the right stamp, whose com- 
pany was enjoyed with unabated relish.” 

After the close of the Kimberton Boarding-School, 
which took place some years later, the remnant of the 
family returned to Philadelphia, where as a member 
of the Executive Committee of the Pennsylvania An- 
ti-Slavery Society, Abigail Kimber continued to 
strengthen the hands of that devoted body by her 
courage, wisdom, sagacity, and intelligence, until, by 
the Act of Emancipation her efforts were no longer 
needed in that direction. 

Pikeland Preparative Meeting was founded by 
English and Welsh Friends of the usual probity and 
standing of those who emigrated to America, At one 
time it was a large and prosperous body, consisting of 
a number of substantial families. It was a constitu- 
ent of Uwchlan Monthly, and Caln Quarterly Meet- 
ing. The original meeting-bouse and burial-ground 
were on a hill-side about half a mile west of Kimber- 
* ton. To accommodate the school, a new meeting- 
house was built at the latter place ; and there, for up- 
wards of forty years, the pupils of the school attended 
meeting twice a week. During that time, Emmor Kim- 
ber was a minister of this meeting. After 1830, Bar- 
tholomew Fussell, Sen., returned to his native State, 
after a prolonged residence in Fallston, Maryland, 
where he was an acceptable minister. He came to re- 
side with his beloved and honored daughter Esther 
Lewis, widow of John Lewis, Jr., and after eight 
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years, died, and was buried with his kindreg in 
grave-yard of the Old Pikeland meeting-honse 
his.death, Mary Kimber, afterward Mary K. Before 
passed through one of those profound changes, which 
are not inaptly described as a “ new birth.” She 
been fond of the beautiful, possessed exquisite 

and was the daintiest of the dainty both in dress 
accomplishments. As her spiritual nature develo 
she felt it her duty not only to lay aside what h 
formerly so much delighted her, but to humble = 
self to become a teacher of another order, Toa pai 
before her pupils and friends in a severely plain d: 
and to deliver in public the message of her sou] en 
her extreme anguish ; but she was faithful to her own 
sense of right, and thus gained in spiritual strength 
Her old friend Fussell was a cheerful man. He Used 
to say that he served a good master, and he did jot 
see why he should not be happy. -He cared go little 
for dress that he did not know what he wore, ex 

as it was handed to him by those who had charge of 
his wardrobe. But he was sensitive to the slightest 
breath of spiritual need, and his sympathy for the 
young person who was suffering in his presence was 
large and tender. The grateful affection which she 
returned for this strength in her hour of trial, wag g 
happiness to an old man just passing to a life beyond, 

In his younger days, John Lewis had been selected 
as a companion on his ministerial journeys, for hig 
future father-in-law. The friendship then formed 
had become a permanent one, and as long as both 
lived, had resulted in mutual sympathy and affection, 
After the death of John Lewis, his memory was ever 
held sacred ; and bis influence was prolonged by the 
remembrance of his virtues, not only by his father. 
in-law, but by every one else who had known him, 
In speaking of him and his sister Mary, a relatiye 
who knew them well, said to the writer: “ Two purer 
spirits never left this earth.” After a remarkably use 
ful and well-spent life, and a dignified widowhood of 
twenty-four years, Esther Lewis rejoined her hug 
band. Two of their daughters, worthy of such par. 
entage, have gone to meet them. A son of Bartholo- 
mew Fussell, Sen., well known for his active opposi- 
tion to slavery, Bartholomew Fussell, M. D., with his 
wife Lydia M. Fussell, both died members of Pike 
land meeting, and were buried in the old buriak 
ground. These, and such as these, gave a tone to the 
membership of Pikeland meeting within the memo- 
ry of many now living. 

About the year 1864, when, by death and removal, 
the ranks were thinned, it became necessary to lay 
down the meeting. The Kimberton meeting-house 
was sold, and is now occupied as a place of worship 
by another denomination. The original meeting 
house went to decay, and nothing is now left of Pike 
land Preparative Meeting, except its ancient grave 
yard, first occupied, it is believed, about the year 
1750. There is gathered a solemn assemblage of ite 
departed, and there are hearts which yet cling t 
this spot for its association with the memory of their” 
dearest and best. Some of the families who buried | 
thereare almost extinct, while others have established | 
meetings in new and distant localities ;—meeting” 
which are larger than the parent from which they q 
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———————————— 
There is no loss to the Society of Friends, 
pat only to the neighborhood of Pikeland, in the lay- 
‘.¢ down of this meeting. The grave-yard is still 
held by Trustees, born members of the meeting, and 
there is sufficient ground for the planting of a mem- 
orial grove of trees to keepfreshfand green for another 
century or two, the spot chosen by our ancestry in 
the Olden Time. L. 
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to be the followers of Fox, Penn, Pennington and 
Barclay, whose writings we greatly esteem, whose 
sentiments we endorse, and whose example we hold 
up to our members as worthy of imitation. The des- 
ignation “ Unitarian Friends,” which is sometimes 
given to us by the secular press, is still more objec- 
tionable ; at least it isso to many of us. The ques- 
tion then arises, how shall we find a distinctive term 
—word or phrase—which will not lower our own 
standard, nor yet arrogate so much as to exclude our 
neighbors who claim to be living representatives of 
our early Friends. In acknowledging their position, 
we substantiate our own; and, “ claiming sincerity 
for ourselves,” we must award the same to them. 
Until some better phraseology shall have been dis- 
covered, may we not call ourselves the Society of 
Friends, except where a specification is neces:ary, 
and under such circumstances say, ‘“ Our Branch of 
the Society of Friends?” 

All language that may convey the idea that our 
meetings for worship have been appointed for oppor- 
tunities to speak; and that those who occupy the 
station of ministers, and who attend these meetings, 
have come to address them; should be carefully 
avoided. On this account, the word audience is a very 
objectionable one, as it signifies thut those assembled 
have come to hear some vocal utterance. The term 
meeting is a strictly Friendly one, as it seems to con- 
vey the idea intended to express our coming together ; 
and when to this is added the phrase, for worship, or 
for Discipline, we have the precise definition for the 
gathering and its object. However much or however 
little importance may be attached to a name, it is to 
be hoped that most Friends would find cause for 
alarm in the use of the word speech, lecture, or ad- 
dress, as applied to a discourse delivered in one of our 
meetings for worship. In these days of lyceums, and 
of moral reform movements, it is important that the 
line be very carefully drawn between ministry and 
speaking. 

Of late years there has, I think, been observable a 
deviation from former simplicity in the language of 
sume of the episties that have been sent from one 
yearly meeting to another. The style has savored of 
the magazine article, or the lyceum essay; and just 
in the same proportion that this florid or popular 
style has crept in, the life has gone out. It is, indeed, 
a weighty matter to serve on an epistle committee, 
and it is to be hoped that all who accept such an ap- 
pointment may feel impressed with the weight of the 
responsibility imposed upon them. Those who have 
experienced a quietness of spirit, are best qualified to 
feel after, and to gather up the exercises of a vearly 
meeting ; also to transmit them to our distant breth- 
ren and sisters. Where the spirits are weighty the 
language will not be frothy. 

In this age, and particularly in this country, there 
is a great lack of reverence. The public press is teem- 
ing with verbal irreverence, and if it should so be 
that the newspaper and the magazine constitute the 
bulk of our reading, there is danger that our language 
may become tinged with this irreverence, until al- 
most unconsciously, we may utter expressions which 
would formerly have shocked us, when coming from 
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OUR PHRASEOLOGY. 
“Little things are little things ; but faithfulness in the little, is 
a great thing.” 

[WAS pleased to notice, recently, in this paper, an 
admonition respecting the ambiguous use of the word 
“Society.” In a social sense, this word has a very 
different meaning from the one applied to it in nam- 
ing a religious organization; and hence, when we 
wish to designate our own denomination, we should 
be careful to call it the Society of Friends. 

Another instance of looseness in our phraseology 
has long been a source of dissatisfaction to many of 
the readers of this paper. I refer to the wording of 
marriage notices—‘ By Friends’ Ceremony.” Persons 
who are, or who are not Friends, may call on a civil 
magistrate and be married by “ Friends’ Ceremony,” 
when the monthly meeting within whose limits said 
marriage occurs, has not, in any way, been recognized 
in its accomplishment. - If the notice would simply 
state that the marriage was accomplished with the 
approbation of the monthly meeting, then there 
would be no ambiguity in tie case; and where no 
mention was made of the monthly meeting, it would 
be understood that it was not a Friends’ marriage, 
however nearly it may have approximated to our 
order. . 

In the notice of a death, it would be very desira- 
ble to have the name of the »monthly meeting to 
which the deceased had belonged; and in case no 
meeting was mentioned, we might certainly know 
that the person had not been a member of the 
Society of Friends. 

It would be well for us to bear in mind that this 
paper, —which is our only denominational organ,— 
circulates throughout seven yearly meetings; and 
that these are spread over a territory extending from 
Canada to Virginia, and from Vermont to Nebraska. 
Hence, in speaking of a meeting we should name the 
state in which it is located. Tiere isa Chester Month- 
ly Meeting in New Jersey, and one of the same name 
in Pennsylvania; Salem, New Jersey, and Salem, 
Ohio, are both noted settlements of Friends. When 
Camden Meeting is spoken of, it should be stated 
whether we refer to the one in New Jersey, or the 
one in Delaware. Instances might be multiplied; 
but the foregoing are sufficient to show the import- 
ance of geographical accuracy in reference to all of 
our meetings. 

Another branch of our subject, and a much more 
delicate one to deal with, is that growing out of the 
lamentable separation which took place about sixty 
years ago. We object to the name Hicksites, because 
we do not acknowledge Elias Hicks as being either 
our founder or our leader ; on the contrary, we claim 
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the lips of another. The habitual use of this news- 
paper language, is likely to affect not only our con- 
versation, and our writing, but it may find its way 
even into our religious meetings. Any jest, or figure 
of speech, that may give a ludicrous turn to a serious 
matter, is not only inappropriate, but—what is far 
worse—it may divert our attention from the serious- 
ness of the subject, and turn it entirely upon the 
language used. I hope not to be regarded as cen- 
sorious, if I refer to an article which appeared in the 
columns of this paper a few months since. The 
writer, in speaking of the martyrdom of some of our 
early Friends, used the expression, “sent through the 
strait gate,” The language seems not only to pervert 
a plain scriptural figure—one that was used by 
the Saviour himself—but also to treat martyrdom as 
if it were a light matter. The same writer alluded to 
afuture state, in language that seemed irreverent ; 
though I fully believe he did not so regard it. Direct 
expression, and condensed statement are very desira- 
ble and worthy to be cultivated; but let us ever re- 
member, when we are treating of serious matters, to 
express ourselves in such a manner that our language 
may stand as the index of our thoughts. 

The peculiar phraseology of the Society of Friends, 
—with its singular pronoun, numeral dates, and ab- 
sence of compliments,—is simple, beautiful and pure. 
It is the language of truth and of affection, and is a 
safeguard against the “corrupt conversation of the 
world.” There are some of us—perhaps there are 
many—who can bear witness to ourselves, that 
among our first steps in the broadway of disobe- 
dience, were those taken when we began to deviate 
from the form of speech in which we had been edu- 
cated, and to disregard our peculiar phraseology, 

If any who read this article should think that it is 
too didactic in its tone, or too severe in its spirit, 1 
would ask such to accept the assurance of the writer 
that it was not intended to be either; but it has been 
written with an earnest desire that we hold fast to 


the traditions of our fathers; and.in conducting the | 
weighty matters pertaining to the welfare of the | 


body, that we may not be ambitious to band forth 
novelties in the way of eloquent speaking, or flow- 
ery writing; but that we may be willing to express 
our thoughts with accuracy and simplicity, as be- 
comes members of the religious Society of Friends. 


Second month 3d, 1887. H,. * 








INDICATIONS OF RACE ORIGINS. 


[From an extended article by Professor Sayce, in the 
Sunday School Times, Phila.] 
THE classification of the principal races of mankind 
is a matter of dispute; different ethnologists laying 
stress on different characteristics by which to dis- 
tinguish them. The color of the skin is the most 


obvious mark of distinction; but in recent works on 
ethnography, it has been discarded as a leading prin- 
ciple of classification, in favor of the form of the stull 
or the nature of the hair.- Peschel thus divides man- 
kind into seven main races: (1) the Australian; (2) 
the Papuan; (3) the Mongol, including the Malay 
and the American; (4) the Dravidian of India; (5) 











the Hottentot and Bushman; (6) the Negro: 


the Mediterranean. The last race, sometionnstial (7) 


the Caucasian, comprises the Hamites of 


Nubia, and Libya, the Semites, and the Indo-Rys’ 


peans, to which the Georgians and other tribe, of 
the Caucasus must be added. Haeckel and Fy, Muel. 
ler regard the hair as the most permanently disting, 
tive feature of man, and urge that all Woolly-haired 
men are dolichu-cephalic, or long-headed, and 
nathous,—that is to say, with projecting jaws, They 
accordingly distinguish mankind into the Woolly. 
haired and the straight-haired, the first subdivided 
into the bushy-haired family, with its two Varieties 
of Hottentots and Bushmen, and the fleecy-haired, 
again with two varieties, the Negros and the Kaflirs: 
while the straight-haired are subdidived into the 
curly-haired, with three varieties, the Drayid 
the Nubians, and the Mediterranean race, and the 
lanky-haired, with five varieties, the Australian, the 
Hyperborean, the American, the Malay, and the 
Mongol. But a classification cannot be considered 
very satisfactory which makes the white-skinned 
European and the jet-black Nubian — handsome 
though he may be—mere varieties of the same stock, 
In fact, a really satisfactory classification is impoggi. 
ble until we know more than we do at present of the 
races who have peopled the world in prehistoric 
times; and since we can distinguish and classify the 
latter only by their skulls, it is clearly to craniology 
that we shall have to look, to finally determine the 
primary divisions of the human family. 

Of the various races whose places modern ethnol- 
ogy has attempted to settle, there is only one with 
which the student of the Old Testament is concerned, 
This is the so-called Mediterranean or Caucasian 
race. The Sinim of Isaiah 49: 12, have been shown 
not to be the Chinese, but a tribe of Central Asia; 
and although it would seem that some of the pro. 
ducts brought from the land of Ophir by the ships of 
Solomon bear Dravidian names, there is no reference 
to the population from whom they were received, 
We may therefore consider that all races, even the 
negro, are excluded from the notice of the Old Testa. 
ment, with the single exception of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

The Mediterranean may be identified with the 
white race. But the whiteness is not uniform. The 
Italian of Southern Europe is far darker than the 
Scandinavian of the north,—darker even than the 
Libyan or the Egyptian, unless the latter is of mixed 
origin, or has been burned by the sun. The white 
skin of the Georgian, moreover, has a perceptibly 
different tinge from that of the Arab or the Syrian, 
If the “ Hamites” of Nubia and Abyssinia are in- 
cluded in the Mediterranean race,—and their skalls 
and hair seem to demand it,—we shall have to admit 
the possibility of a black-skinned variety of the white 
race. 

Even among the European members of the while 
race, however, important differences prevail. Some 
are dolicho-cephalic or long-headed, some are br 
chy-cephalic or short-headed ; and while black hair 
and eyes distinguish the bulk of the population it 


























the south and west, light hair and eyes are predomi 
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nant in the east and north. Craniology proves that 
these differences are of old standing. The remains 
that have been found in prehistoric burying-places 
show that the small-limbed, black-haired, Jong- 
headed race are the descendants of the earlier inhab- 
itants of southern and western Europe, who were 
subsequently overrun by a large-limbed, light-haired, 
short-headed race from the East. These last are 
usually identified with the Aryan Kelts; that is to 
say, with that portion of the so-called Keltic race 
which, like the Gauls of the Roman writers, exhibits 
the characteristics of the German or Scandinavian, 
and are believed to have introduced the Aryan lan- 
afterwards spoken in Gaul and Britain, among 
* ec ° 
the aboriginal dolicho-cephalic tribes of western 
Europe. It is a growing conviction of ethnologists 
and philologists that the primitive home of the white- 
skinned population which first spoke the languages 
of the Aryan family of speech, was in the neighbor- 
hood of the Baltic, and that this population still sur- 
vives in its purest form in the southern parts of Swe- 
den and Norway. 

This portion of the Mediterranean race, conse- 
quently lay beyond the geographical horizon of the 
writers of the Old Testament. In the tenth chapter of 
Genesis, as also in the twenty-seventh chapter of Eze- 
kiel, and in the inscriptions of Assyria, the area de- 
scribed forins asquare bounded on the north by Ar- 
menia and the Black Sea, on the south by the Indian 
Ocean and the Soudan, on the east by the mountainsof 
Media and Persia, and on the west by the Mediterra- 
nean. The northern population is derived from 
Japheth, the southern population from Ham, while 
the nations who occupied the central portion of the 
region are derived from Shem. In the north we find 
Gomer, the Gimirrd of the cuneiform monuments, 
andthe Kimmerians of the Greeks, who were driven 
by the Scyths from their original seats on the Dnies- 
ter,and after being defeated by Esar-haddon in B. 
©. 677, made their way westward into Asia Minor. 
Magog, ruled over, according to Ezekiel (Ezek. 38: 2), 
by Gog or Gugu, the Gyges of Greek history, seems 
to be the Assyrian mat-Gugu, “the land of Gyges,” 
that is to say, Lydia, which was invaded and occu- 
pied for a time by the Kimmerians. Madai are the 
Medes, a name given by the Assyrians to the hetero- 
geneous tribes eastward of the mountains of Gutium 
or Kurdistan. Javan represents the * Ionians” of 
Greece, and appears to have been the name original- 
ly assigned by the Phenicians to the island of Cyprus. 
Kittim, at any rate, is the Greek Kition, the chief 
Phenician settlement in the island, while Dodanim 
should probably be read Rodanim or Rhodians. as in 
the Septuagint! Tarshish is Tartessos, near Gibr- 
altar, the farthest point reached by the Phenician 
“ships of Tarshish,” or trading-vessels. Tubal and 
Meshech, as we learn from the Assyrian inscriptions, 
inhabited the eastern range of the Taurus mountains, 
to the notrhwest of Ain-tab and Merash. 

. Cush, in the Bible, includes not only Nubia (as in 
the Egyptian and Assyrian inscriptions), but also the 
southern coast of Arabia. Mizraim, “The two Mat- 


It may, however, denote the Dardanians of the Troad, who 
are mentioned in early Egyptian texts. 





sors” or “walls of defense” (Isa. 19: 6; 37: 25), de- 
noted northern and southern Egypt, Matsor being 
properly the designation of northern, and Pathros 
(Pathrusim) of southern, Egypt. The Lehabim are 
the Libyans who were employed as mercenary troops 
by the Egyptian kings, along with the Ludim or 
Lydians. The Philistines seem to have originally 
been planted by the Pharaohs in the five cities of 
southern Palestine, in order to garrison the country 
for Egypt; they were of Phenician extraction, hav- 
ing come from Caphtor, the Egyptain Keft-ur or 
“ greater Phenicia,” a title given to the coast-land of 
the Delta, in consequence of its large Semitic popula- 
tion, which had been established there from an early 
period. We learn from Deuteronomy 2% 23, Amos 
9: 7, and Jeremiah 47: 4, that the two last clauses of 
Genesis 10: 14 have been transposed. Phut, the 
brother of Mizraim, represents the Egyptian Punt 
on the Somali coast, and Canaan “the lowlands,” 
a name primarily applied to the seacoast of Phe- 
nicia, came to be extended to the entire district of 
Palestine. As for the kingdom of Nimrod, who is 
associated with Cush, Babylon, and Erech, as well as 
the city of Accad itself, were in the land of Accad or 
northern Babylonia, Calneh (Kul-unu) alone being 
reckoned to Shinar or Sumer, southern Babylonia. 
The culture and civilization of Babylonia had been 
founded by a race of non-Semitic origin, which spoke 
an agglutinative language, such as those of the mod- 
ern Turks or Finns. Semitic invaders, after adopting 
the culture of this early population, first imposed 
their yoke upon it in northern Babylonia, and at a 
later period became supreme in Sumer also. The 
kingdom of Nimrod evidently represents the rise of 
the Semitic supremacy. 

Among the Canaanites are counted the Hittites, in 
consequence of their extension into the extreme 
south of Palestine, Jerusalem itself having been ap- 
parently buflt by them (Ezek. 16: 45). The Hittites 
were, however, a race of Cappadocian origin, and their 
chief centre of influence was in northern Syria, in the 
neighborhood of their stronghold of Carchemish (see 
1 Kings 10: 29), while the Canaanites spoke a Semitic 
language, and belonged to the Semitic race, in the 
modern ethnological sense of the word. Like the 
Arabs, the Assyrians, the Aramzans, and the He- 
brews, their primitive seat was probably on the Ara- 
bian side of the Persian Gulf. Elam, though geograph- 
ically connected with the countries inhabited by 
their kinsfolk, had a population which spoke agglu- 
tinative languages, and bore no ethnological relation- 
ship to the Semitic tribes of Babylonia and Assyria. 
M. Dieulafoy’s recent excavations at Suva go to show 
that one part at least of the population was black- 
skinned. It is therefore curious to find the early 
non-Semitic hymns of Babylonia describing the gods 
as creators and protectors of “the black-headed 
race ;” and though this may simply refer to the 
possession of black hair, it may also signify that the 
primitive inhabitants of the country really had dark 
skins. é ‘ ° . ‘ . ‘ 


He who offends ayainst heaven has none to whom 
he can pray.—Conrucivus. 
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SPIRITUAL SELF-RELIANCE. 


THE men who achieve valuable or permanent results 
in life are always men of self-reliance; men, that is, 
who, instead of accepting the standards and methods 
of those about them, create standards and methods of 
theirown. These are the men who supply the mo- 
” tive power of society, who give its currents of influ- 
ence and action direction and force, and who are con- 
tinually modifying the world in which they work. 
This kind of self-reliance involves no egotistic eleva- 
tion of one’s judgment above the judgment of his 
neighbors; it simply involvesa clearer insight into 
the laws of life and a more implicit obedience of them. 
A man life Edison finds certain results already 
achieved through the use ofelectricity,and certain opin- 
ions already formed as to the limitations within which 
this force can be used. Instead of accepting these re- 
sults as final, he applies himself to a new study of the 
force itself, and he soon discovers, if not new prin- 
ciples, at least new possibilities of application. He 
does not reach this result without doubt, hesitation, 
and long questioning with himself. Upon his own 
judgment alone he is compelled to make large in- 
vestments of time, money, ability, and strength. 
The opinion of those around him is generally adverse 
to his success ; he is regarded as a dreamer, as a man 
deficient in practical sense and in sound judgment. 
If he is a sensitive man—and such a man generally is 
of sensitive temperament—the opinion which sur- 
rounds him like an atmosphere imposes a severe 
struggle upon him, and continually holds a great 
temptation before him. His weaker self continually 
implores him to desist and to fall into the beaten 
paths; his strong self, the self upon which he relies, 
urges him forward. In the end he makes a notable 
addition to the forces which work for civilization, 
and he does this through his power of self reliance; a 
reliance not upon his weaker, but upon hfs stronger, 
self. The weaker self prompts him to rely upon the 
judgment of his fellows; the stronger self urges him 
to rely upon his own personal insight into natural 
laws, hisown personal comprehension of fundamental 
principles. True self-reliance is dependence upon 
principles and forces rather than upon current opin- 
ion and established judgments. This is the self-reli- 
ance which is the possession of all original minds. 
There is a spiritual self-reliance which is the secret 
of great spiritual attainments and of great spiritual 
achievements. ‘ It is the possession of this self-reli- 
ance which lifts men in spiritual power above their 
fellows, which transforms them from mere recipients 
of influences already in the world intosources of new 
influences. The man of commonplace spiritual ex- 
perience and ordinary spiritual strength accepts the 
standards of those about him, and lives by the laws 
which govern his fellow-men ; the man of spiritual 
reliance turns away from these things, and trusts his 
own intuition of spiritual truth and his own percep- 
tion of spiritual realities. His hands, his feet, his 
heart, his thoughts, are still with his fellow-men ; but 
these are the servants of a new truth and a new 
power which have come to him, not from looking at 
his fellows, but at God. If Abraham had been like 





the men about him he would have stayed with 
flocks and his friends in the fertile land of hig fathers, 
This was, no doubt, what his lower self prompted him 
to do ; this was his temptation. But he Was a man 
of true spiritual self-reliance. Instead of 

the standards of his fellows he trusted hig own 
spiritual intuitions, his own perception of what was 
right. Abraham’s spiritual self-reliance was the he. 
ginning of a great history. The same story might be 
told of Moses, of Isaiah, of Paul, and of every othe 
great religious teacher and reformer. All these lead. 
ers trusted to their personal perception of God, of 
duty, of truth, and not to the perceptions of those 
who surrounded them. And this is the secret of gj 
religious thinking and living —The Christian Union, 
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SARAH WINNEMUCCA : LETTER FROM 
ELIZABETH P. PEABODY. 
JAMAICA PLAIN, Mass., Jan, 

My Dear Miss Roserts :—I received your letter 
and the welcome enclosure, yesterday, which ensures 
the continuance of Sarah Winnemucca’s boarding. 
school into May ; and I have intimation from 
Baltimore, of enough to continue it till September, 
when a new crop will enable her to make it gelf. 
sustaining for the future, her brother having now gjj 
the conditions for the self-support of his family and 
the school, excepting one. This must be supplied by 
May ; and to it I was thinking to call the attention of 
the Friends of Philadelphia and New York who be 
came interested personally in Sarah Winnemuceg 
when she spoke there of her people’s need of land to 
stand on and support themselves by —which had been 
ruthlessly taken up by the white people, of whom the 
Indians in Nevada never had heard till 1848, and then 
welcomed without money and without price to land 
which they did not pretend to monopolize, though 
they did not expect they would be left no share init, 
All that time she asked only for signatures to her pe- 
tition to Congress. The 180 acres on which she ig 
now living, was the free gift of Senator Stanford, who 
knows the Piutes and their history and their friendly 
action to the whites ever since; and her friendsin 
Boston have advanced all the means for breaking and 
improving and settling on the farm, and building the 
schoolhouse for her,—in all about $2000, since Mareh, 
1885. But one thing only is wanting, and that is 
water for irrigation, “ without which, Nevada is a des 
ert,” and with which, afruitful land. Last year Nateh- 
es (?) worked with seven other Piutes a month for 
the water company to buy from them the water for, 
irrigating 60 acres; but as they do not wish an Indian 
to succeed in their midst as Natches was doing, they 
tell him it was a privilege for only one year ; anditis 
plain he must have independent means of irrigation 
by digging a well, etc., that will cost nearly three hun 
dred dollars. I have thought that the Friends in 
Philadelphia and New York might get up this som 
between them. They seem the most likely people to 
do this for the Piutes. 

Sarah has always said that the Friends’ idea of the 
Heavenly Father as self-revealing author and guide 
of every human spirit, was the same religion taught 











by her forefathers, and which made practically intel- 
ligible and will-commanding, the history of Jesus 
Christ. The society at Race and Fifteenth streets will 
perhaps recall the remarkable outpouring to whicl? 
her spirit was moved at their meeting-house one Sun- 
day in October, 1883; when, after one of the brethren 
had spoken of the duty of looking at ourself as our 
prother’s keeper, she began with saying, “Who is thy 
prother—is the Indian thy brother?” and then pro- 
ceeded to show the Indian’s claim on his civilized 
brother, which was incidentally a terrible reflection 
upon what the Indian has actually received from his 
civilized brother, and a suggestion of what the latter 
owes to him. 

Perhaps in that very society some wealthy mem- 
ber or members might bring forth part of what is 
necessary to supply her brother with the well; and 
part may be gained in New York, where she also spoke 
before the literary society of the East 16th street so- 
ciety, all of whom signed her petition. She spoke by 
invitation, and her pathetic narration and brilliant 
eloquence excited much enthusiasm ; and in the con- 
versation that ensued, the members showed that they 
understood all about the Indian wrongs. I remem- 
ber they told her ifshe obtained her petition, in terms 
they did not believe anything would come of it; and 
this she felt, too, for throughout the more than 30 
years’ history of the Piutes, Congress and the execu- 
tive orders had been good; the difficulty was that 
nothing promised had been performed. 

But now the plan is to act independently of the 
government; and just as Mr. Dawes has got his bill 


passed by both Houses, nothing can be more fortunate 


and conduce more to its coming to something, than 
the fact that there is already in successful operation 
_ an Indian community supporting and educating itself, 
with no agents but full blooded Indians, such as this ? 
Sarah says that the season on the western side of 
the Rocky Mountains is undoubtedly mild this year , 
and her brother is preparing to plant and seed the 
ground for another crop in faith that some of God’s 
children will come to her help with the means of 
irrigation soon after. This will be the last great draft 
they will make on outside help. Her school consists 
not only of learners to read, write, cipher, draw and 
such things, but workers on the land and housekeep- 
ers, making the school itself self-supporting. It is 
really presenting an example of intelligent, industri- 
aland mutually helpful living not unworthy of the 
emulation of the so-called civilized, but really savage 
people about them. This is acknowledged by in- 
dividuals out there, as I know by letters received 
from strangers whom my pamphlet has stirred up to 
write to me. I had day before yesterday, the happiest 
letter | have received from her, in which she tells me 
of a visitation her school had from four persons: a 
lady from Lovelock’s, the one who wrote the letter 
last February, telling of a visit to her that I have 
quoted with its seven signers in my report; a lady 
from San Francisco, who brought Sarah an invitation 
from some ladies who have a hospital in that city, to 
come to it whenever she is sick, free from charge; and 
two gentlemen, one from England and one having to 
do with the State schools of Nevada, who said they 
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had visited several schools and found hers the 
“cleanest, best arranged, best disciplined and best 
taught” ofany. She tells of encouraging letters she 
has received, and sends me two, one from the Secre- 
tary of a Society of Christian Endeavor, at Walla 
Walla, who says they have heard of her good attempt, 
and if she wants financial aid, she must write and tell 
then. In short, there is every encouragement for 
completing their preparations for putting themselves 
in a condition to claim all the protection of the laws 
of the United States, and defend themselves from 
such outrages as that of last Fall. 
Yours gratefully, 
Evizapetu P, Pzasopy. 
THE SANITARIUM ASSOCIATION OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 
THE annual report gives a statement of the aimsand 
intents, as well as the needs, of this institution. This 
Sanitarium was first opened in the Eighth month, 
1877, and continued for seven weeks, with a daily 
average of two hundred admissions. It was located 
at Point Airy, Windmill Island, and access was fur- 
nished gratuitously by the ferryboat Transport, 
through the liberality of the Philadelphia and Read- 
ing R. R., and Tatham and Brothers. Just after the 
opening of the third season, the Transport was sud- 
denly withdrawn from service and the Sanitarium was 
compelled to suspend operations for the period of two 
weeks. Thena small steam yacht, with a carrying 
capacity of less than a hundred tons, was chartered 
for the remainder of the season, The next year, the 
Rockland, of the Schuylkill River fleet was chartered, 
but this proved inadequate. _Thisled to an appeal 
for funds, by means of which the steamer Relief was 
built. From the beginning of the summer of 1882 until 
the close of the season of 1886, the Relief has carried 
to and from Point Airy above 500,000 persons without 
a single accident. From a complication of causes the 
locality at Point Airy became unsuitable, and the 
managers bought the property at Red Bank, consist- 
ing of eighty acres of land, two large brick buildings, 
a well shaded park of twelve acres, and over eight 
hundred feet of river front, with two old wharves. 
The interior arrangement of the buildings is deemed 
good for hospital work; the ceilings lofty, and the 
corridors wide and open out to the four points, ‘ To 
make hourly trips to the Sanitarium during the sea- 
son, and accommodate those who need comfort, will 
require a larger steamboat than has hitherto been 
used. An experienced committee has the matter in 
charge, and the managers make an appeal at this time 
for the sum of $27,000, for needed repairs to the 
buildings and for a steamer adequate to the service. 
We can only say that this enterprise seems to us 
so very meritorious and could so ill be spared from 
the list of the charities of Philadelphia, that we com- 
mend it tothe sympathy and practical support of the 
benevolent. 8. R. 





Anp keep in the word of patience, that endureth 
and beareth all things: which word of patience, the 
devil, and the world, and all his instruments, cannot 
wear out.—GrorceE Fox. 
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SOCIAL DUTIES. 

AN assertion recently made in an exchange paper, to 
the effect that “social duty had almost become a 
‘lost art,’” challenges attention in two ways,—first, 
how can a duty become in any sense an art? Our 
apprehension of a duty occupies a far higher position, 
and rests at a point where art cannot reach, s0 we 
will turn at once to the second point and consider if, 
indeed, it is a fact that in this age of advancement 
we are falling off from a devotion to that which has 
a claim upon us as human beings, and can very 
properly be called “social duty.” 

Cicero said that “Friendship is the only thing in 
the world concerning the usefulness of which all men 
are agreed,” and to have friends implies a degree of 
sociability, for we cannot love a friend without fre- 
quent desire to bid him good cheer and query as to 
his well being, and this of itself heips us the better to 
bear the ills that may be our portion and makes us 
willing to share of life’s good. 

To makea happy community we should extend 
our social greetings, not going beyond prudence, nor 
being bound by relatives and chosen circles, lest we 
miss the gain that may come from intercourse with 
the “stranger within the gates.” 

One of the strongest ties that bound together our 
early Friends must have been the social feeling 
shared by all, their dependence upon each other 
being so close that they all became helpers one of 
another.. Our modern independence, blessed as it is, 
makes us poor in this fellow feeling, and many walk 
their ways apart whose lives would be enriched if 
only they were forced to come together on account 
of some common need. 

There are those whose resources within them- 
selves are such as to enable them to dare live alone. 
But do they fulfil their true mission,—following the 
example of Jesus, who so grandly proved himself a 
friend and a brother? And we must, as we advance 
in life, make new friends, else we find ourselves 
alone, and grow narrow, and angular, for in no one 
line of creation can we stand still; perpetual growth 
and repair applies even to our friendships. True 
social ties, where warmth of heart and wealth -of 
mind combine, create a society in which it will be a 





pleasure to live, for have we not at hand friends tp 
counsel, to comfort, and gladden life? 

But how shall we hold on to the performance gf 
this social duty amid the stress and strain of this 
nineteenth century life? Can it be done when a 
many live by the demands of a time-table? Hag not 
our rapid transit, of which we are so prond, inte, 
fered with the best of our social times? As F 
many of us cherish the memory of enjoyable socig] 
days and nights preparatory to or after some of og 
various religious gatherings. How is it now? 4 
hasty meal, a farewell, and we are whirled away gg 
strangers, with the best within us repressed, and 
longing to know more of those with whom wé have 
just parted. True it is as of old “that man canng 
live by bread alone.” Much of our careless holding 
of our religious birthright comes from this cange, 
We do not know each other. We do not exchange 
with each other socially the good things we have had 
shown to us; we even do not know of their worth; 
hence we grow to be poor in the things of the spirit, 
which like things material increase by cultivation, 
In our meetings the one, or the two, and many time 
no one, breaks the bread for the faster. The thought 
may plead for utterance with many, but it finds no 
place. In our First-day Schools opportunity may 
come; but these occasions are common to all, and it 
is felt to be too private to utter even there; the so- 
cial visit is needed to cause us to feel we are held in 
regard, and here we may safely unburden our need, 

We cannot if we would go back to old-time sim- 
plicity, but we can readjust to the present require 
ments. Are we convinced there is a need? Then 
how shall we adapt ourselves to it? 


DEATHS. 

GEORGE.—On the evening of Second month 1ith, at 
his residence, Overbrook, Phila., John Malin George, in the 
85th year of his age, an elder of Radnor Monthly and 
Merion Preparative Meeting, Pa. 





He was a descendant of Randall and Elizabeth Malin, 


Cheshire, England, who settled in Upper Providence, then 
Chester, Co., Pa., about 1682 or 1683. 

With the death of John M. George this branch of his 
family comes to an end,—and the old homestead passes into 
other hands. He and his family were warmly attached to 
Friends and especially devoted to the maintenance of the 
ancient meeting of Merion, and on many occasions were 
the only ones present, particularly in the middle of the 
week. They took a lively interest in the circular meet 


ings held within the limits of Radnor Monthly Meeting, 


and their home was always open for the hospitable enter- 
tainment of ministering Friends and others. By his re 
moval a life of integrity, moral worth and quiet usefalness 
is brought to an end. 


fed to which he was so devotedly attached, and for the — 
preservation of which he felt so deep a religious concern, and 
may there be those found who will endeavor in some meas — 
ure to fill up the void in the ranks which his death causes. 
HUNT.—Second month 9th, John Hunt, son of the late ” 
John Hunt, of Rancocas, N.J. ; 





May the little meeting be contine — 
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VILL.—Suddenly, Second month 9th, Marion 
— of Aquila J. and Sarah T. Linvill, (members of 
Green Street Monthly Meeting, Phila.), aged 11 months, 13 


OO ALMER—At his residence, Grand Junction, Colorado, 
after a short illuess, Twelfth month 13, 1886, Francis H., 
son of Matilda J. and the late John Palmer of Philadelphia ; 
a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadel- 
Me ENWOCK.—Soddenly, at his home, in Coatesville, on 
the morning of the 10th of First month, 1887, Levis Pen- 
nock, in the 83d year of his age. The long and useful life 
of this dear friend was crowned with an eventide of quiet- 
ness and assurance. 

ROBINSON.—At Poughkeepsie, N. Y., on the 13th inst., 
Anna Robinson, aged 75 years. 

ROGERS.—At her home, in Galen, Wayne county, N.Y., 
Fourth month 28th, 1886, Catharine Rogers, widow of Mat- 
thew Rogers; a member of Macedon Preparative Meeting. 

SHARP.—Second month 4th, at the residence of her son- 
in-law, Samuel Hilliard, Phila., Rebecca, widow of Anthony 
Sharp, late of Millville, N. J., aged 90 years. 

STEWART.—At Woodbury, N. J., First month 2d, 1887, 
Ann W., daughter of the late John D. Stewart of Lower 
Alloways Creek, N. J., in the 43rd year ofherage. A mem- 
ber of Greenwich Monthly Meeting. 

THOMAS.—Suddenly, Second month 4th, 1887, at the 
residence of her son-in-law, Samuel Thomas, Phillipsburg, 
N. J., Grace W. Thomas, in her 85th year; widow of 
Mordecai Thomas. Interment at Bristol, Pa., on the 8th. 








SCRIPTURE LESSON NO. 9. 
SECOND MONTH 27TH. 
DESTRUCTION OF SODOM. 
Topic: DANGER oF DELAY. 
GOLDEN TEXT :—“‘Wherefore come ye out from among them and 
be ye separate, saith the Lord’’ 2 Cor. 6; 17. 
ReaD Genesis 19: 15-26. Revised Version. 


WHILE Abraham pleads for the saving of the city of 
Sodom, the two angels or messengers pursue their 
journey towards the doomed city. Lot sits at the gate, 
which shows him to have been a man of influence. 
He saw they were strangers, and invited them to go 
home with him. After some hesitancy they went, 
and were entertained. The men of Sodom, hearing of 
their arrival—came from every quarter and insisted 
that Lot should deliver up the strangers to them. 
This he refused, and only by divine interposition, we 
are told, were they saved from their wicked assail- 
ants. This brings us to the subject of the present 
lesson, the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah. 

It was the custom in those early ages,—and indeed 
until very recent years, to charge every violent dis- 
turbance of nature to the sinfulness of the people, 
upon whom it was believed the Divine displeasure 
was thus manifested, but since the laws that regulate 
the universe are better understood, there is a growing 
unwillingness to judge our Heavenly Father so un- 
justly. Jesus was very clear and emphatic on this 
subject,(Luke 13; 1-5) teaching that God’s fatherly 
care extends to the just and the unjust and the bless- 
ings of his providence are dispensed to all alike. 

Whether the overthrow of the “cities of the 
plain” was from lightning or an earthquake is not 


‘knowledgment. 


known. That section of Asia has been subject to 
earthquakes and volcanic eruptions from the earliest 
dates. Large quantities of bitumen have been thrown, 
at different times, from the Dead Sea, and we read 
of the “slime pits” or wells of bitumen in the vale of 
Siddim into which the followers of the king of Sodom 
and his confederates fell, and became an easy prey to 
their conquerors (Gen. 14; 1-13). “ The pillar of salt’ 
was doubtless the encrusting of Lot’s wife with a 
saline substance such as is still seen near the shores 
of the Dead Sea. The delay, caused by her stopping 
to look back, brought upon her the death which she 
seemed not to realize was so near. 


Tus Lesson TEACHES: 

(1.) That when a nation or a people give them- 
selves over to evil ways, they are blinded by their 
own folly, and become an easy prey to destruction in 
whatever form it may come. 

(2.) That when we choose the pleasant things of 
this life, without regard to the influences that they 
cast around us, we place ourselves in a position from 
which we may not fingit easy to escape. 

(3.) That it is beter to dwell amid the simple 
things of nature with God for our friend, than to rise 
to eminence in a community where God is not hon- 
ored. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
PHILADELPHIA QUARTERLY MEETING. 
PHILADELPHIA Quarterly Meeting was held at 
Race Street meeting-house, Philadelphia, on Second 
month 8. It was, as usual at this season, well at- 
tended. The meeting was opened in solemn ex- 
hortation to religious faithfulness by Ellison New- 
port. Robert Hatton followed with a declaration of 
the faith of this people as to the alone Savior of the 
soul of man. “To day, if ye will hear his voice, 
harden not your hearts, for he still seeks as ever to 
instruct the soul of man and bring it into harmony 
and true obedience to God, and this is salvation, 
The bread of life which nourishes the soul immortal 
is Christ the word of God—the creative spirit—the 
Power of God and the Wisdom of God. Righteous- 
ness and Peace go hand in hand in the heart of the 
true believer in the inwardly revealed Christ which 
has been promised to the true disciple. This view, 
which for more than two hundred years bas been the 
especial doctrine deemed essential by Friends, is 
gaining ground in the world, and professing Chris- 
tendom is coming more and more fully to its ac- 
Even a prattling infant may be a 
minister of Christ, though all unconscious of its 
ministry. Even the little child can be potent in the 
work of bringing mankind to a sense of regeneration 
and the second birth. R. H. spoke earnestly upon 
the need there is to give up all things, however near 
and dear, that we may win the life eternal—the 
treasure in heaven. Louisa J. Roberts addressed the 
meeting from this standpoint: “And ye shall have 
treasure in heaven.” The Kingdom of Heaven is 
within you—it is like the leaven hidden in three 
measures of meal—our three fold nature, spiritual, 
intellectual and material—and leavens the whole 
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lump. Jesus.also warned mankind to beware of the 
leaven of the Pharisees which he defined as hypo- 
crisy; of the Sadducees, as representing denial and 
unbelief; and of Herod which leads into worldliness; 
thus guarding his disciples against the three fold 
errors, that then as now were the enemies of all true 
godliness. The voice of prayer was then raised for 
the divine blessing upon this assembly. 

A stranger, Rufus P. King, a member of the Or- 
thodox body, from North Carolina, then spoke at 
some length. [It may be added at this point, that 
R. P. K. remained during the business session, in 
men’s meeting, stating that he had a minute from his 
own meeting to visit the meetings of “all who bear 
the name of Friends.” It was remarked upon this 
that if his visit was in the fellowship of the gospel, 
his presence would not be objected to; to which he 
made no response. ] 

The business of the quarterly meeting was then 
proceeded with. The calling of the representatives, 
and the reading and answering of the queries and an- 
swers (the First, Second and Eighth, as usual) was 
accomplished. In the women’s branch, Louisa J. 
Roberts spoke upon the deep necessity of faithfulness 
in the important duty of public divine worship. She 
looked upon such opportunities as invitations from 
the divine power, to gather in the belief that we 

' shall so experience help in the spiritual life. It 
surely leads to usefulness in the church and to the 
cultivation of the spiritual sense. 

The joint-committee appointed to propose the 
names of suitable Friends to serve on the committee 
to visit branch meetings reported and the appoint- 
ment was confirmed—a few excusing themselves 
from the service. Frances J. Newlin preferred to 
lean alone on the divine appointment for such ser- 
vice. A.R. Paul, of Salem, N. J., sympathized with 
F. J. Newlir,—believing that unless the divine an- 
ointing qualified for service, the true disciple cannot 
rightly go forth. The committee on choice of clerks 
named Annie Shoemaker for clerk, and Rachel W. 
Hillborn for assistant clerk. These friends were ac- 
ceptable to the meeting, and were accordingly ap- 
pointed. A joint-committee on the choice of mem- 
bers of the Representative Committee was set apart, 
and the members were requested to meet immediately 
at the rise of the present meeting. 

In men’s branch the same action was taken in re- 
gard to the joint committees. The three queries re- 
plied to at this time, and their answers, were read, 
calling forth brief remarks on the subjects queried 
after. 

The memorial on “The use of Tobacco by Minors,” 
—prepared by the “ Committee on Temperance and 
Intoxicating Beverages,” of this quarterly meeting, 
to be forwarded to the Legislature of our State, was 
the subject of a deep concern, introduced at this time, 
It was suggested that the quarterly meeting’s com- 
mittee, in sending forth such a memorial, had gone 
beyond the limit of its appointment. Some explana- 


tion was thereupon given. by a member of the com- 
mittee. 


FARMINGTON QUARTERLY MEETING. 
Tue meeting of Ministers and Elders was held Third- 
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day, Second month Ist, at 2p.m. Two of the three 
preparative meetings composing this meeting Were 
represented. Solid counsel was offered for guidance * 
in a lovely and consistent life. On the 2nd inst, there 
gathered of Friends from the three monthlies, Farm. 
ington, Rochester, and East Hamburg, N. Y., quite g 
number. After a season of waiting, Charlotte Vv. 
Cocks broke the silence by expressing a sense of grat. 
itude to her Heavenly Father for the sweet spiritug} 
support she had experienced during a recent bodily 
affliction she had passed through, and the prayer of 
her heart was, that we keep in the vale of humility, 
and be earnestly desirous of doing the work assigned 
to us in this life. J.J. Cornell next spoke feelingly 
and earnestly,portraying the character of Jesus in ity 
spiritual relations to our daily life; which I belieye 
tended to enlighten some minds present not entire. 
ly clear on those points. 

In the business meeting there was little on the 
minutes, except a request from Farmington Monthly, 
asking that that meeting be changed from a monthly 
to an executive. This was approved by the quarterly 
meeting. There were not many Friends from abroad, 
but those few mingled with us, enlarging and deep- 
ening our love for each other. 

In the evening of Fourth-day the Quarterly Meet- 
ing Temperance Committee had a meeting. A gen- 
eral invitation was extended to others to attend, 
Much good selected reading was presented and some 
original thoughts expressed, favoring total absti- 
nence, and prohibition of the liquor traffic. The 3d 
of the month and Fifth-day of the week was public 
meeting. It was well attended by Friends and others, 
John J. Cornell was much favored in expounding the 
fore part of Ist chapter of John, and in the 5th chap- 
ter, and showed with great clearness the mission of 
the Christ in the heart of man. I believe that all 
who listened, had they spoken their honest convic 
tion, must have confessed it was Truth. 


S. A. GREENE, 
Macedon, Second month 6. 


ABINGTON QUARTERLY MEETING. 


THIS quarterly meeting, held on the 10th inst., at 
Abington, was well attended by its members, and a 
large number of visitors represented five other quarter- 
ly meetings and two yearly meetings. The time of the 
first meeting was fully occupied by Thomas Foulke, 
Ellison Newport, Rufus P. King, Joel Borton, Jr., 
David Newport, Watson Tomlinson and Ellen T. 
Croasdale. Near the close of the second meeting, & 
Friend remarked that while it was customary to 
mourn over the past, and lament the deficiencies of 
the present, yet he believed that the ministry of to- 
day was as baptizing as any ever experienced in the 
history of Abington Quarterly Meeting. 

In the business meeting the 2d, 3d and 8th queries 
were read and answered, and the usual committees 
appointed to nominate clerks and members of the 
Representative Committee. Joel Borton, Jr., pro- 
duced a minute, giving him liberty to visit our meet- 
ings, and he proposes to accomplish the service by 
attending the next monthly meetings, commencing at 
Abington on the 28th of this month. A memorial of 7 
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Sarah T. Betts, prepared by Abington Monthly Meet- 
ad and referred to a committee. 


—* N. R. 


Byberry, Second month 11th. 





Another correspondent sends us a report, from 
which we select such details as do not appear in the 
preceding : Thomas Foulke arose and repeated the 
query which Jesus put to his disciples, when he said, 
«Whom say ye that I the son of man am i And 
Peter-answered and said, “Thou art the Christ, the 
son of the living God.” And Jesus answering, said, 
“Blessed art thou, Simon Barjonah ; flesh and blood 
hath not revealed this unto thee but my Father which 
js in heaven—and upon this rock will I build my 
Church.” Upon this rock,—the revelation of God’s 
will to man,—upon this immutable rock the Church 
of God is founded. And this is the foundation upon 
which the Society of Friends is built and established, 
0, may we all be faithful to our duty and calling, for 
weare called by our Heavenly Father to a life of 
dedication and holiness. He spoke of having visited 
Palestine, the land from whence had come sacred his- 
tory, and in connection therewith, quoted from the 
poet Whittier wherein he so beautifully refers to the 
inward or spiritual nature of man. And, he said, I 
am firm in the belief that if we are true to this con- 
yiction we may hold commuuion with God. 

Ellison Newport quoted the same passage of Scrip- 
ture, namely “ Whom say ye that I, the son of man, 
am?” etc., speaking at some length upon the love of 
our Heavenly Father toward his obedient, trusting 
children ; also alluding to several incidents which had 
occured within his personal experience. 

Rufus P. King quoted the following language : “Who 
shall ascend into’ heaven to bring Christ down, or who 
shall descend into the deep to bring Christ from 
thence ? for lo! he is with thee, even in thy heart and 
in thy mouth, for it is with the mouth confession is 
made.” “Behold, I stand atthe door and knock, 
ete.” He also alluded to Saul (afterwards Paul) how, 
before he was converted he thought he was doing 
God’s service by persecuting the Christians, but that 
after his conversion and the scales had fallen from his 
spiritual eyes, he became a zealous follower of his 
Heavenly Master, doing the things approved of God. 
And in the love that knows no fellow I salute you,— 
the love of the Gospel being the burden of my heart. 

Joel Borton, Jr,, said: “ How can we do without 
God in the world?” and alluded to the young man 
who asked of Jesus what further he should do, and 
upon receiving the answer, went away sorrowful. 
God reveals His spirit unto all. He not only enables 
us to fulfil the outward but also the spiritual law. 
He exhorted the young people present to be faithful 
to the principles and testimonies held and enunci- 
ated by our religious society, and so live that they 
may be prepared for the final change when it comes 
to them. 

Watson Tomlinson said: We cannot afford to be 
careless to the concern manifested by our Heavenly 
Father for our salvation. Seek thy Creator in the days 
of thy youth, and thou shalt know his loving pre- 
nee and protecting care to follow thee all through 





life. He referred to many precious experiences he 
had realized during his Christian pilgrimage. 

David Newport remarked: “The fool hath said in 
his heart, there is no God,” but, “It hath been shown 
unto thee, O, man! what the Lord thy God requireth 
of thee,—to do justice, love, mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God,”—enlarging to a considerable 


length upon this text of Scripture. 


In men’s meeting, reports were read from all the 
respective monthly meetings within the limits of 
Abington Quarter, namely, Abington, Byberry, Gwy- 
nedd, Horsham and Richland. The Representatives’ 
names being called, all were present, answering 
thereunto, Women Friends reported that they had 
released the committee appointed on the subject of 
Intoxicating Beverages, and had appointed a nominat- 
ing committee, desiring men Friends to co-operate 
with them by appointing a similar committee. After 
some consideration of the subject, the clerk an- 
nounced that way did not open to appoint such a 
committee, and women Friends were so informed. 

The meeting closed about 2 o’clock, and we felt it 
had been a profitable occasion, calling forth the ac- 
knowledgment, that it was good for us that we had 
been there. C. E. T. 

Philadelphia, 2d mo. 11th. 


SWARTHMORE NOTES. 

—The lecture of Prof. Wm. H. Payne, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, given on Sixth day evening, the 
1lth inst., was a rare treat to those who heard it. 
The comparatively new science of Pedagogies, asa 
part of a college curriculum, finds in him one of its 
ablest expositors. 

—The head of the Signal Service in Philadelphia 
was at the College on Seventh day, the 12th, giving 
advice as to the location of the instruments, signals, 
etc., in the’ Signal Service Station to be established 
there. 


= ee 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE EDUCATION OF THE COLORED PEO- 
PLE OF THE SOUTH. 

WITH the permission of the editors of the Inrru- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL, I wish to set before its readers 
a sketch of a philanthropic work that for many years 
has claimed the attention of some members of the So- 
ciety of Friends, and which is certainly deserving of 
a much more general assistance than it heretofore has 
had,—I mean the Education of the Colored People of 
the South. 

The close of the war found nearly five millions of 
human beings transferred from a condition of servi- 
tude to that of free men and women, and endued, in 
their new condition, with all the responsibilities of 
freedom. One can hardly imagine what difficulties 
beset them in the beginning of their new life. Their 
old slave life had had some compensations, imperfect 
though they were ; slaves, necessarily, were supplied 
with food, with clothes, and with shelter of some 
sort. Freedom found them without homes, without 
money, with no lands to till, with no tools to work 
with, and worse than ail, with few friends among those 
who could help them in their struggle for existence. 
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It- would seem almost miraculous that a whole na- 
tion of people, thus badly equipped for self-support, 
when thrown upon their own resources, could man- 
age to maintain existence even if they were among a 
people that were disposed to aid them in their desti- 
tution. But so far from possessing the sympathies of 
their formeremployers and owners, the freedmen and 
women found themselves, for the most part, among 
enemies, and under State governments and laws that 
offered them no protection. Ifthey found work there 
were no laws that would secure to them the wages of 
their labor,—if they obtained property, none that 
would protect them in their possession of it. Instead 
of being thus protected, most oppressive and unjust 
enactments of the various State legislatures were made 
for the government of the negroes. 

An eminent statesman says, speaking of the freed- 
man: “Both in civil and criminal code his treatment 
was different from that to which the white man was 
subjected. He was compelled to work under a series 
of labor laws applicable only to his race. The laws of 
vagrancy were so changed as, in many of their pro- 
visions, to apply only to him, and under their opera- 
tion all freedom of movement and transit was denied. 
The liberty to sell his time at a fair market rate was 
destroyed by the interposition of apprentice laws. 
Avenues of usefulness and skill in which he might 
specially excel were closed against him lest he should 
compete with white men.” 

By the legislature of Alabama “ servants who loi- 
ter away their time” were declared to be vagrants, who 
might be subjected to a fine of fifty dollars, and in de- 
fault of the payment of the fine, they could be hired 
out by the State for a period of six months. 

Another act of the Legislature made it the duty of 
the courts to apprentice (preferably to their former 
masters) all minors whose parents have not the means 
to support them. By a special law in Mobile, all such 
negroes as had no visible means of snpport, or who 
could show no reasonable cause of employment or 
business in the city, or who had no fixed residence, 
were arrested and caused to give security for their 
good behavior, lacking which they were confined to 
labor for a period not exceeding six months, on public 
works. In South Carolina the law declared that “no 
person of color shall purchase the practice, art, trade, 
or business of an artisan, mechanic or shopkeeper, or 
any other trade or employment besides that of hus- 
bandry, or that of servant under contract for labor, 
until he shall have obtained a license from the judge 
of the Circuit Court.” The license fee for the privi- 
lege tosuch employments ranged from ten to one bun- 
dred dollars a year. 

The legislature of Louisiana proposed an enact- 
ment providing that all “adult freed men or women 
shall furnish themselves with a comfortable home 
and visible means of support within twenty days 
after the passage of the act,” failing which they were 
to be arrested and sold to the highest bidder for the 
remainder of the year. Other States would not allow 
negroes to keep live-stock, horses or mules for farm- 
ing purposes, cows or sheep for food or profit. It is 
easy to understand that with such restrictions the 
condition of the Freedmen was worse even than it 










































































was before their emancipation. It is not at al] sur. 
prising that when authentic information of this deg. 

potic oppression of the helpless and down-trodden 
race reached the north and became known to & 8yin. 
pathetic people in whose memories the story of the 
wrongs of the slave was still fresh and vivid, it 
aroused a feeling of indignation, and a determinatiog 
to rescue the oppressed from the toils that barbatie 
legislation had thrown around them. In obedieng 
to this sentiment Congress, on March 3d, 1865, passed 
an act to establish what was afterwards familigg 

known as the Freedmen’s Bureau, under which Gen, 
©. O. Howard, as Commissioner, with ten assistant 
commissioners, “ exercised a general supervision over 
the freedmen, protecting them in their rights, decid. 
ing their disputes, aiding them in obtaining work, 
extending to them facilities of education, and fap 
nishing them with medical treatment.” One of the 
most important features of the work, certainly the 
one that was to have the most important and lasting 
effects, was that of establishing schools for the edu. 
cation of these wards of the nation. Almost exelyl 
sively unlettered, yet with bright and quick undep 
standing tempered by deep religious impulses, the 
negro found an almost insurmountable bar to de 
velopment in his ignorance of letters, and of the con- 
ditions of progress that the training of his intellect 
would unfold to him. 5 

By invitation of the Commissioners there came, 
as teachers, to these freedmen’s schools, young men 
and women from the northern states with earnest 
and devoted spirits, whose hearts sympathized with 
the distresses of thé down-trodden race, and whose 
courage was equal to the trials attendant upon leay- 
ing home, with all its pleasant associations and at- 
tractions, for a perilous life in a war-devestated coun- 
try and among a people who were not alone strang- 
ers but enemies bitterly opposed to the workers as 
well as to the work. 

Among those who obeyed the call to this field of 
labor was Martha Schofield, of Bucks county, Penn- 
sylvania. In reply to my letter asking for a history 
of the work and the motive that led her to engage in 
it, she thus writes: “ During the war my coming to 
womanhood brought with it an earnest realization of 
the responsibility of living, and an ardent desire to 
know in what corner of the Master’s field his will 
would cal] me to labor. The answer came in the 
consciousness that among the lowly and the de 
pressed race there would be work given me to do, 
It was a long time before my precious mother could 
get her own consent to let her fatherless child go 80 
fur from the home nest, but at last she was enabled 
to say ‘I have earnestly sought to bring up my chil- 
dren to listen for the voice of the Father and to fol 
low the light He puts before them :-if He has called 
thee to this. work, thongh it be a great trial to me, 
He will give me strength to bear it.’” 

As still further illustrating the spirit under which 
this great work was undertaken I have been permit- 
ted to quote from the diary of Martha’s mother, this 
entry, made Tenth month 8, 1865: “ Before I arose 
from my pillow this morning, I earnestly desired that 
I might consecrate this day to my Father in heaven, © 
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ot in word, or deed, or thought do any- 
that —_ to His divine law, written within. It 
ome me a day of deep sorrow and rejoicing ;—of 
oo. because my daughter, Martha, leaves all the 
pr of home, of friends, of society, and sails 
- a distant place, to reside among strangers in a 
cn land. Yet,—hard as it is to part with her, I 
coos the consolation of believing she is in the way of 
her duty, and that in spirit she has lived so near the 
divine fountain as to comprehend the Father’s will 
and receive ability to fulfill it. For more than two 
years she has felt this was to be her mission. Ina 
jeter ‘to be read after I leave,’ found in my drawer 
she says: ‘Mourn not, dearest mother, because thy 
daughter is striving to walk in the path of duty ; can 
we not trust our Father whose overshadowing love 
guides and guards even the humble ones if they 
“ walkin accordance with His will.” I feel very deep- 
ly the bitterness of this separation; but the Com- 
forter will come, and we shall be enabled to bear all 
the burdens that shall fall upon us. I go forth in 
perfect trust, knowing that if I.endeavor to do my 
duty, the end will be well, that an eye watches over 
and protects always, and in our Father’s keeping I 
trastingly place my life. No future can make me lose 
this faith, or take away the constant comfort it gives. 
Let it be your strength also, for we know in whom 
we trust. Do not be anxious about me on the voy- 
age. Is not God upon the ocean as well as on the 
land? That he may bless you and keep you, restor- 
ing us again together, if it be His will, or comforting 
you if I come not back, must ever be my prayer. I 
hope to return ; if not, remember I go where I shall 
behold the face of my’ Father in heaven, where eter- 
nal blessedness fills the soul, and ‘The pure in heart 
see God.’ Thy most loving daughter, Martha.” 
Can one fail to recognize in this touching message 
the evidence of a Divine call to service as clearly. 
manifest as that which came to George Fox, when he 
declared, “ I was commanded by the Lord God to turn 
men to that Inward Light, Spiritand Grace by which 
all might know the way to God.” And as implicitly 
did Martha obey the call. She says: “I left New 
York ina government steamer, with a commission 
signed by the late Bishop Simpson, dated October 9, 
1865. In due time we reached Port Royal, from 
which place we were conveyed along the coast to 
Wadmalaw Island,—where 1500 colored people that 
had followed Sherman's army had just been landed. 
The Superintendent had arrived the day before with 
boxes of clothing contributed by friends of the Freed- 
men in the North and Canada. I had an associate, a 
woman who came in the same vessel with me. For 
one week %ur trunks remained unpacked, as from 
daylight until dark we clothed the naked and fed the 
poor. Rations had to be supplied, for no crops were 
growing, the desolations of war were on every hand. 
The next week we opened school in the double par- 
lors of a private house. The only white family on 
the Island was six miles away and an “ order” pre- 
vented any others landing. Colored troops were for 
months on guard before the door. I named it the 
“Garrison School,” in which soon we had over a hun- 
dred pupils. One morning, an old man came and 
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said “ Missus, please give me sumé.n to Jay a man out 
in,” and, whilst getting a suitable article, I asked 
“What did he die with?” The reply was “Small-pox, 
ma’am.” There we saw it in all its horrors among 
those colored soldiers left for us to feed and care for, 
as the white officers ran away and the Superintend- 
ent had to be on other islands.” But amid all the 
“horrors” the heart of this brave woman never de- 
serted her, nor her trust in her Divine Father waver 
fora moment. Writing to her mother in the follow- 
ing spring, (Fourth Month, 1866), she says: “I am in- 
deed far away from all that sweet human love and 
affection which makes life so desirable, but the 
Omnipresent One is with me, a very present help in 
every trial, and under the shadow of His wing my 
soul finds peace and rest. If anticipated pleasures 
are delayed, or darkness gathers around, my heart 
grows quiet again by ministering to some of our 
Father’s down-trodden children. My faith never 
fails me; it is a strength in every weakness, a support 
in every trial; a daily, hourly presence is with me 
which sustains me in the small as well as the great 
events which are transpiring in the busy life we lead 
here.” 

One hardly knows where to stop in quoting from 
these pathetic yet soul-inspiring letters of this de- 
voted spirit to her beloved mother. It seems to me 
that if it be possible to convey to the readers of this 
paper anything like a fair impression of their spirit of 
dedication to manifested duty, the hearts of Friends 
everywhere can scarcely fail to go out in sympathy 
and encouragement for her in her work. 

Having put her hand to the plow, Martha never 
swerved from the path of duty, and although in her 
first year’s experience she had to passthrough war and 
pestilence and famine—for the latter, too, had made 
its visitation, and for weeks oysters and acorns and 
worm-eaten hardtack constituted the whole bill of 
fare,—nevertheless the full of 1866 found her again 
leaving her northern home to resume her pbilan- 
thropic mission,—this time on Edisto Island, The 
hardships of the previous year were paralleled in 
this new field of labor. With scarcely any shelter, 
the destructive hand of war having demolished all the 
sash in the only house available for the school, and 
withal an insufficiency of food, life among the Freed- 
men was filled with trials and hardships that only 
one whose soul is sustained by an unfaltering trust 
could endure. 

In the fall of 1867 she took up her work on St. 
Helena Island. It proved to be a malarious coast and 
season. She says: “I remember one day having to 
let 27 of the pupils go out and sit on the bank until 
the chill went off. In a fortnight I found myself 
unable to rise in the morning, and ten weeks passed 
before I could be carried down stairs and out into the 
sunshine. My sister had been telegraphed for, and 
for weeks the little spark of life rested in the Father’s 
will. It was severe malarial fever, going, later, to my 
lungs and leaving me with hemorrhages. There was 
life enough left for my work, but the coast was no 
longer the place. My friends, who knew, said Aiken 
was the only place for me, and in 1868 an auxiliary 
branch of the Freedmen’s Commission ‘adopted’ me.” 
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The “branch” was.a society of twenty or twenty-five 
ladies at Germantown. Wm. Dorsey’s daughter 
Elizabeth was President, and Sarah F. Corlies Secre- 
tary. Thus began the work at Aiken. Frail in body 
(for eight years the hemorrhages continued), yet nev- 
er wavering in purpose, amid discouragements that 
constantly beset the work, Martha Schofield has dur- 
ing more than twenty-one years exerted an influence 
for great good upon the race whose wrongs in the 
years of her girlhood shaped her work in after life. 
Of this work she writes: “The experiences of inter- 
est in Aiken would filla volume. There has scarcely 
been a moment when it would do to leave the watch 
tower, when eye and brain and thought did not have 
to be kept on the alert ; for the Schofield School has 
grown up in the midst of enemies, with hate and 
prejudice and misjudgment hurled against it with the 
strong forces of public opinion. But it has grown, it 
still lives ; the work that I came to do has been tried 
with all that was best within me. And yet it does not 
seem my work that has done the good, but the Power 
that only used me asan instrument. The way was 
made plain, my Light was clear, doubts seldom beset 
me, fear had no place, the thing to do was put before 
me and the prayer for strength to do it was always an- 
swered. Of course there have been human errors and 
mistakes, but walking in such a pathway to follow the 
Light and use the wisdom and judgment manifested 
to my own mind was the only course for me to pur- 
sue. In looking back, I can never realize a single 
moment when I have felt, or wished that this work 
had not been given to me to do, or doubted it being 
the field in which the Father would have me labor.” 
The extent of this work, and its far-reaching and 
beneficent influences must be briefly stated. The orig- 
inal school building erected by the Freedmen’s Com- 
mission, having had additions again and again made 
to it to meet the steadily increasing demand for room 
to accomplish the work, at length became entirely 
inadequate to accommodate the number of pupils. All 
these additions were paid for by. contributions from 
the friends of thé school, and much of the work was 
done by colored people as their contribution. In 1882 
the erection of a new school building was begun. The 
new building is of brick, is two stories in height, and 
in dimensions is 65 by 60 feet. According to the 18th 
Annual Report, there were last year 324 students on 
the roll. The school is kept open eight months each 
year. Last year, besides Martha Schofield and her 
efficient co-worker, Wm. T. Rodenbach, there were 
five teachers of the regular school, besides a teacher of 
sewing for the girls and of industries for the boys, 
The last is an important feature in the work at Aiken. 
The printing-office affords opportunities for the stu- 
dents to learn the art. Last year it was under the 
chargé of one of the students (who did the composi- 
tion and the press work of the 1886 Report). All ex- 
cept the above work without pay, and in the printing 
office, carpenter-shop and shoe-shop all boys of suit- 
able age may find work, so as to learn the trades. 
Many of the churches of the colored people in the 
State raise enough funds to send the most promising 
boys or girls of their congregation to the school, thus 
preparing them for teachers. During the summer va- 
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cation these open schools in their own ho 
neighborhood for the free tuition of the childrep 
the congregations. The patrons of the Schofield Sehog 
being all poor, the tuition charges are n . 
nominal. The students in the advanced gradeg , 
50 cents per month, the primary pupils 5 cents g a 
(when they can). How entirely inadequate thea 
come thus derived is to meet the expenses of the oceal 
may be seen in the Financial Statement of last 
year, in which subscriptions are put at gogg9 
and tuition from students at $139.78. The funds fo 
erecting the buildings and,—(excepting the al 
amount received for tuition and about $500 from the 
Public School Fund,) the entire expenses haye been 
contributed by the friends of the school. The labor 
of annually making these collections and the anxiet 
attendant upon this precarious method of obtaining 
means to meet deficiencies were far from being the 
least of the trials that were borne by Martha Schofield 
and, as Friends of Philadelphia and New York yearly 
meetings well know, she last year made a pathetic 
appeal for help. This resulted in the appointment 
by these meetings of committees to take charge of the 
subject. 

My object in this presentation is to interest Friends 
in the matter,—wherever the paper may go. Philadel. 
phia Friends have organized an association for the 
promotion of the education of colored people, the aim 
of which is set forth by President Magill on page 73 
of this volume of the INTELLIGENCER. New York 
Yearly Meeting has a sub-committee of its Philan. 
thropic Labor Committee that has been making ¢ol- 
lections for the two schools named in President Ma- 
gill’s paper. Samuel B. Haines, 52 E. 78th St., New 
York, is Treasurer of this committee. The late meet 
ing of the Philanthropic Labor Union appointed the 
following members of a Standing Committee on Edu- 
cation of the Colored People of the South, viz.: 

Jos. J. Janney, 37 South St., Baltimore, Md. 

Emily P. Yeo, Richmond, Ind. 

Rachel W. Whinery, Salem, Ohio. 

Griffith E. Coale, Holder, McLean Co., III. 

Wm. M. Jackson, 335 W. 18th St., New York! 

It is hoped thus to arouse among Friends in every 
neighborhood an interest in this excellent work—an 
interest that will be manifested by contributions 
that will bear the financial burdens of the schools 
at Aiken and Mt. Pleasant. An organized effort 
among Friends would make this an easy matter; 
can there not be found in every settlement of Friends 
someone who will act as an agent for collecting funds 
and forwarding them to one of the members of the 
Standing Committee ? Wm. M. Jackson. 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL WORK AT RICHMOND. 
RicHMOnND, Inp., Second Mo. 7. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
I ENCLOSE herein a letter read yesterday to the 
First-day School, from one of the active and energetic 
[It will be observed that no name is given in Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, its membership being represented by the ‘ Asso 
ciation of Friends to Promote the Education of the Colored Peo 
ple.” Funds from members of this Yearly Meeting should go to 
Henry M. Laing, Treasurer, 335 N. 11th street, Philadelphia —Eps, 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. ] 
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been obliged to be absent for a 
ne es tuopresses om as favorably as it did 
a hool, it may be worthy of publication. The 
= aie in good condition, and although the number 
- ating is not large, being only some 70 average, 
i datorest is good and the teachers are earnest in 
_ ven A very interesting bible class assembles 
every First-day evening. It is hoped both the school 

d bible class will have a large increase in numbers 
“ the pleasant weather of spring comes round. G. 


First Monta 918, 1887. 
‘EexDs :—We have now entered upon another 
i hte well for us to review the work of the 
= ‘which has just closed, and ask ourselves the 
uestions: “ Has our work been profitable? Has it 
oo a success?” In doing this, if we look to the 
immediate results, we may see cause for discourage- 
ment and to feel that our work has fallen short of the 
“ glory of God,” because we have failed to accomplish 
some special object we had in view ; but let us re- 
member that Moses was not permitted to enter the 
romized land, and David could only gather the ma- 
terial for the temple, and yet we cannot but believe 
their work was accepted of the Lord. If we have 
only succeeded in preparing the ground, our work has 
not been in vain. 


Jesus gives us the key to successful labor when he _ 


says: “ Another commandment give I unto you,” 
(meaning his disciples, those who are endeavoring to 
do his work,) “that ye love one another; as I have 
loved you that ye also love one another.” And again 
hesays: “ By this shall all men know that ye are 
my disciples ; if ye have love one to another.” If we 
have this true love for others, what will be its influ- 
ence? We will bear with their faults, we will en- 
courage all their efforts to do well, and we will avoid 
all strifes and envyings, “in honor preferring one 
another.’ We cannot imagine that human nature, 
now, is in any wise different from what it was then ; 
if we wish to further his work, we must labor in har- 
mony, bearing and forbearing in his name, remember- 
ing that there is great diversity of gifts. We cannot 
all see alike, or think alike, or work in the same way. 
But we can all of us exercise that christian love and 
charity which will grant to each one that liberty of 
conscience to which all are entitied, while we will, 
at the same time, be willing to receive Christian 
counsel one from another, in that spirit which takes 
no offence, even though it meets not the witness for 
truth implanted in our souls. 

To the children I would say that I hope each one 
of you can look back over the past year and see that 
you have grown a little stronger in doing the right, 
a little stronger to resist temptation, and I want to 
encourage you to make a still greater effort during 
the coming year to so fill your hearts with the love of 
God, and a desire to do his will, that there shall be 
no room for anything wrong or wicked to enter there. 

Regretting that it is not my privilege, for the pres- 
ent, to share your joys and sorrows, and to be a par- 
taker with you of the rewards that are ever in store 
for those who labor in Christ’s vineyard, I remain, 

Very truly, your friend, F. M. R. 


THE LIBRARY. 


PROCEEDINGS OF FRIENDS’ UNION FOR PHILANTHROPIC 
Lasor, at its Fourth Conference, held at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Eleventh Month 2nd and 3rd, 1886. 

TO many among us this meeting will be an enduring 

memory. The interesting and important matters 

introduced at this time to the earnest consideration of 

Friends were examined by able and concerned ad- 

vocates of every right measure, involving labor for 

improvement and a true advance. East, west, north 
and south have joined hands cordially in effort for 
the good of our fellow creatures. The new character 
of much of the work reported is remarkable, and full 
of inspiration. The words of Whittier, with the cita- 
tion of which the proceedings closed, were appro- 
priate: 

“The clear eyed saints look down 

Untroubled on the wreck of schemes and creeds: 

Love yet remains ; its rosary of good deeds 

Counting in task field and o’er peopled town ; 

Truth has charmed life ; the inward word survives, 

And day by day its revelation brings; ? 

Faith, hope, and charity, whatever things 

Cannot be shaken stand. Still holy lives 

Reveal the Christ of whom the letter told, 

And the new gospel verifies the old.” 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIFTEENTH SESSION OF THE First- 
DAY SCHOOL GENERAL CONFERENCE, held at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., 11th Month 4th and 5th, 1886. 

The detailed report of the First-day School Gene- 
ral Conference held here last autumn is now before 
us. This minute account will be read with deep in- 
terest by many who could not be present at the 
gathering of so many Friends representing the First- 
day school work. Apart from the actual value of 
their deliberations there is founded by a meeting like 
this a stronger fraternal feeling than cuuld exist oth- 
erwise. Schools that are strong in talent and in zeal 
have an inspiring influence on those which are 
weaker ; and the strong lose nothing while they are 
benetitting others. ‘Tnis moyement is yet young 
among us, and much gvod is contidently hoped for 
from the judicious lesson-leaves prepared by the com- 
mittee, aud from the sympathy and oversight of the 


several monthly meetings, as recommended by the 
Yearly Meeting. 


Within the last month the following books have 
been added to the collection in Friends’ Library, 15th 
and Race streets : 

“American Patriotism;” Dinah Maria Muloch’s 
“Money and Other Things ;” Battey’s “A Quaker 
Among the Indians;” Hallowell’s “ Pioneer Qua- 
kers;” George Brand’s “Eminent Authors of the 
19th Century ;” Heilprin’s “ Distribution of Animals ;” 
“ Sojourner Truth : a Bondswoman of Olden Times ;” 
“The Bible for Learners,” by Hookyas, Oort, Kue- 
nen: “The Last of the Peterkins,” by Lucretia P. 
Hale; “ Dorothy Wordsworth,” by Edmund Lee; 

Womauhood,” by R. Heber Newton. 


Tue strength of our society lies in a willingness of 
its members to conform to the principles we profess. 


B. W. S. 
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THE TWO LIGHTS. 


““When I’m a man!” is the poetry of youth. 
“When I was young!” is the poetry of old age. 


“ WHEN I’m a man,” the stripling cries, 

And strives the coming years to scan, 

*“* Ah, then I shall be strong and wise,— 
When I’m a man.” 


“ When I was young,” the old man sighs, 
“ Bravely the lark and linnet sung 
Their carol under sunny skies,— 

When [ was young.” 


“ When I’m a man, I shall be free 

To guard the right, the truth uphold.” 

* When I was young, I bent no knee 
To power or gold.” 


“Then shall I satisfy my soul 

With yonder prize, when I’m a man.” 

“Too late I found how vain the goal 
To which I ran.” 


* When I’m a man, these idle toys 

Aside forever shall be flung.” 

“ There was no poison in my joys 
When I was young.” 


The boy’s bright dream is all before, 

The man’s romance lies far behind. 

Had we the present and no more, 
Fate were unkind. 


But, brother, toiling in the night, 

Still count thyself not all unblest 

If in the east there gleams a light, 
Or in the west. 


—Blackwood’s Magazine. 


END AND MEANS. 


By Susan CooLipGE. 


WE spend our strength in labor day by day ; 
We find new strength replacing old alway ; 
And still we cheat ourselves, and still we say : 


“No man would work except to win some prize ; 
We work to turn our hopes to certainties— 
For gold, or gear, or favor in men’s eyes.” 


And all the while, the goal toward which we strain— 
Up hill and down, in sunshine and in rain, 
Heedless of toil, if so we may attain— 


Is but a lure, a heavenly-set decoy 
To exercised endeavor, full employ 
Of every power, which is man’s highest joy. 


And work becomes the end ; reward the means 
To woo us from our idleness and dreams, 
And each is truly what the other seems. 


So, Lord, with such poor service as we do, * 
Thy full salvation is our prize in view, 
For which we long, and which we press unto. 


Like a great star on which we fix our eyes, 
It dazzles from the high, blue distances, 
And seems to beckon and to say, “ Arise! ” 


And we arise and follow the hard way, 
Winning a little nearer day by day, 
Our hearts going faster than our footsteps may ; 


And never guess the secret sweet device 
Which lures us on and upward to the skies, 
And makes each toil its own reward and prize, 


To give our little selves to thee, to blend 
Our weakness with thy strength, O Lord, our Friend, 
This is life’s truest privilege and end. 


—N. Y. Independent, 


BOOKS FOR THE GUEST CHAMBER, 


AT one time I was staying in a house where the goog 
chamber contained among the furniture, a little shelf 
of books. I have often thought of them since, with, 
wonder that more careful hostesses did not provide 
the same. Nights when I could not sleep, and mom. 
ings when I waited in my room for the breakfast belt 
I dipped into the contents—a volume or two of 
some short stories and interesting travels comprised 
the whole—and I found not the least pleasant part of 
my visit in those quiet moments by the window whi 
overlooked the great old-fashioned garden, 
housekeeper could spare six or eight books from her 
library, and almost any guest would bless her for 
the thought. A little work-basket fully stocked ; 
pen, ink and paper ready to hand—the visitor cares 
nearly as much for these as for fresh towels and extry 
coverings. The Golden Rule, which is a guide to aij 
branches of good housekeeping, as to all branches of 
business, comes to one’s aid here, and what we care 
most for in another’s home we should endeavor to 
give the comer to our own.—Good Housekeeping. 


Do not let your occupation pass you by and only 
leave you the basest and poorest of its benefits—the 


money which fills your purse. Compel it to give up 
to you the charity and faith and character and godli- 
ness which it has at its heart, which it hides charily, 
but which it must give to you if you insist upon it 
and are able to receive it.—PHILuirs Brooks. 


“True knowledge depends upon two special helps 
to the acquisition. These are intelligence and ho- 
mility. Without humility knowledge is often no 
more than conceit. Humility teaches us reverence 
for knowledge; she shows us that knowledge is for 
service, not for display. She animates our sincere 
desire for truth ; she drives out the sad weakness of 
love of things for the sake of ostentation. Without 
reverence there can never be any genuine advance 
in sound wisdom. Humility, on the other hand, will 
never achieve wisdom by itself. Thus are these two 
fine properties, intelligence and humility, reciprocal- 


ly indispensable.” 


Tue importance of fidelity in small things is seen 
in the fact that small occasions are coming continual- 
ly, while great ones seldom occur. Thus our educe 
tion in faithfulness will depend not so much on our 
doing right on great occasions, as in the small but 
frequent tests of daily life. It is these which educate 
us to good or to evil. 


A MAN has only to become old, to be tolerant; I 
see no fault committted, which I also might not have 
committed.—GoETHE. 
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LE. WILLARD ON TRAINING CHILDREN. 


[ HAVE been asked to write some of the thoughts 
suggested by my experience In training my own chil- 
dren. We lived in Oberlin, Ohio, when my children 
were in their infancy. There were mothers meetings 
at stated times ; I felt my utter inefficiency to train 
these young immortals ; I was almost always present 
at the meetings. I hoped they would tell me just what 
to do, so that, having the approved formula or pro- 
m, I might make no mistake. But new conditions 
were constantly arising, and in my despair I said toa 
wise friend, “I don’t learn anything from these meet- 
ings! I don’t know what to do.” Hesaid, “They are 
making an impression upon you all the time.” It 
gave me a little comfort to think that perhaps down 
deeper than my consciousness I was gaining a gleam 
of light. + , 
And now, first of all, I would insist, teach your chil- 
dren to be truthful; by all the incentives that occur 
to your prayerful thought, keep their love and confi- 
dence so that they will be open to you as to the day. 
Then I would recommend the do-everything method, 
according to the various needs of your priceless charge. 
If its nerves are startled, quiet it the best way you can. 
Don’t put it in a dark room and let it cry itself to 
sleep. It would be more motherly to hang it to the 
limb of a tree, like an Indian baby, where it could see 
the light and feel the gentle motion of the breeze. 
Don’t regard it as a mere animal that needs only to 
be fed and clothed. It needs sympathy very early ; 
itcan smile back your love when only a few weeks 
old. Never punish a child when it can think you in 
anger, or about to take its life. It will be so frighten- 
ed as to lose all self-control. You may think it ob- 
stinacy, when it is a frenzy inspired by the fear of one 
in whose power it is utterly helpless. Mothers should 
try to keep their health, so as to be bright, agreeable 
' company for the older children, and to be patient with 
the little ones. I know this is easier said than done, 
especially if the mother is sick or overborne with 
care; but the attempt, if partially unsuccessful, will 
not fail of its reward. The habit of unselfishness and 
kindness cannot be too early impressed. The mother 
should be in spirit and manner, or should aim to be, 
such as she desires the child to be. I would not re- 
commend over-indulgence, but genuine tenderness 
and love can hardly go to an extreme, especially in the 
early helpless years. If complications arise between 
the children, do not let them accumulate. Don’t let 
them lie awake all night dreading a punishment in 
the morning. Settle them at once upon their own 
merits without referring them to any umpire but 
yourself. 

When they are old enough to commence study do 
not be indifferent to the trials they meet with in the 
effort to solve the, to them, difficult problems, but do 
them for them often yourself; don’t be so fearful 
about weakening their self reliance as to defeat your 
desire for their high achievement by allowing them 
to be discouraged in the outset. Should a child show 
astrong bias toward any laudable line of life that 
promises self-support, and easy independence, I would 
encourage it. Try to cultivate a tender conscience, a 


delicate sensitiveness to right and wrong. I would 
place the acquisition of character infinitely before 
that of wealth, desirable as is a moderate share of the 
latter. Wealth ends with life, character is immortal, 
toward the perfection of which all our efforts should 
tend. I must not forget my pet idea to be more care- 
ful to praise children for doing well, than to chide 
them for doing ill. 

When the children are young and in the mother’s 
chre more directly, there may bea feeling of compara- 
tive safety, but when they blossom into young men 
and women, and begin to assume personal responsi- 
bility, it is the hour of doom, that threatens to make 
or mar all her handiwork. Who is wise enough to 
counsel then ? Silence seems safest, but silence would 
be treason; the mother must have the heart of her 
loved ones in keeping in this hour of destiny ; no one 
can be consulted with such safety as the mother, and 
she will need the electric light of Deity to guide her 
in this supreme emergency. 

Who can arrest the flying hours? What issues 
hang upon the decision of the moment? She can find 
refuge only in him who has said, “If ye ask anything 
in my name I will do it.’ Hereshe may anchor in a 
sublime faith that the young, inexperienced, and ad- 
venturous feet may, through infinite riches of grace, 
be led int paths of safety, usefulness and to a lasting 
peace.— Exchange. 


RELIGIon should be “a thousand-voiced psalm ” 
from the heart of man to man’s God.—THEODORE 
PARKER. 


I CALL man’s inability to moderate and control the 
affective or emotional element in his nature, slavery. 
—SPINOZA. 

Let us not judge one another any more; but judge 
this rather: that no man put a stumbling-block, or 
an occasion to fall, in his brother’s way.—Pauvt. 


JEALOusY is a kind of civil war in the soul, when 
judgment and the imagination are at perpetual jars. 
—Wm. PENN. 


NEWS AND O 


—During the eight months of the existence of the 
Chicago Temperance Hospitala hundred and eighty pa- 
tients have been treated without a drop of alcoholics in any 
form, and we challenge any other hospital to excel its rec- 
ord. Not one patient has died, though some were very se- 
vere surgical cases, before thought impossible to treat with- 
out alcohol, yet every one has madea successful recovery.— 
Exehange. 

—The Esquimaux poet, L. Moller, is the northernmost 
editor in the world. His illustrated paper Atuagagliutit, is 
published at Godthaab, a Danish colony on the west coast 
of Greenland, sixty-four degrees north latitude. 


—Drunkenness at one time became so destructive in 
China that the government destroyed all vines, so that for 
200 years it was practically a forgotten plant. 

—San FRANcIscO, Feb. 10.—Advices from Honolulu re- 
port that the volcano Mauna Loa, on Hawaii Island, is 
again active. The eruption began on January 15 with an 
emission of fire, smoke and lava. The lava flowed down 
the south slope and if its course has not changed it will flow 
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to the sea without doing much damage. Earthquakeshocks 
were frequent throughout the island but were wijhout 
serious consequence. The Rev. J. D. Paris writes from 
Kaawola, Hawaii, under date of January 19: “For thirty- 
six hours there has been one continuous series of earth- 
quakes—tremulous jars, with pretty hard shakes inter- 
spersed—running into each other, and our house has 
seemed like a little craft floating on a wave-chopped sea. 
While I write my table rocks so that it is with difficulty I 
can keep my seat and hold my pen.” 

—“Thrift among children” is what no doubt sounds 
strange. But it isa fact that, in France, thrift among chil- 
dren had, since 1874, been inculcated and developed to 
no small extent. Over twenty-three thousand School 
Savings Banks have been opened, numbering, in January, 
last year, no less than 488,624 depositors, with deposits 
amounting in the aggreyate, formed of the bona fide pocket- 
money of children, to £451,000. 

—It is variously estimated that from eight to twenty 
per cent. of the cattle in Dakota have perished from the 
severe weather this season. 

—Profs. Abner and Schott, of Jena, are reported to have 
invented a new optical glass of remarkable refractory 
power, which will be of great value in microscopic photo- 
graphy. It is said that, while the ordinary lenses do not 
admit of distinct reflections beyond one-500,000th of an 
inch, this new glass will render one-204,700,000th of an 
inch perfectly visible. 5 

—The United States Government has printed over 
seven thousand distinct works. In the book of estimates 
for the next fiscal year, just sent to Congress, $1,380,231.88 
is asked for wages alone. There are on the pay-roll four 
hundred compositors. Fifty proof-readers are steadily em- 
ployed, besides forty-five pressmen, one hundred and fifteen 
press-feeders, and thirty-four ruling machine feeders. The 
estimates call for one hundred thousand reams of printing 
paper, or eighteen million sheets. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE great strike of coal handlers, and other wharf la- 
borers, ended last week in failure, after about a month’s 
contention. It is said that about 3000 workmen find their 
places occupied by non-union men, and this, too, in mid- 
winter, with the majority of them having families depend- 
ent upon them. The loss of wages by enforced idleness is 
estimated at $3,000,000. 

In the U. S. House of Representatives, on the 12th, the 
Senate bill for the retirement and recoinage of the trade 
dollar was taken up, and after debate was passed—174 to 
36,—with an amendment providing “ that the recoinage 
of trade dollars under this act shall not be considered as 
part of the silver bullion required to be purchased and 
coined under the provisions of the Bland law.” (This 
amendment will need concurrence by the Senate before 
the bill will be passed completely.) 

Tue Secretary of the Treasury, Daniel Manning, has 
placed his resignation in the hands of the President, and 
will quit his office soon, in order to become president of a 
new national bank in New York city. 

THE reports of the condition of winter wheat in the 
Western States are favorable, except from Kansas, where 
the outlook in most of the counties is said to be poor. 

THE intense cold and deep snow which have prevailed 
in Montana siuce the middle of Eleventh month continue, 
and it is feared that when the blockade is raised and re- 
ports come from various quarters of the Territory, an ap- 
palling loss of life will be revealed. It is estimated that at 





New Year there were about 200,000 cattle and 25,000 

on the ranges north and south of the Yellowstone 
within a radius of one hundred miles from Fort — 
Since that date, it is believed, thousands of the an: 
have perished for want of food and shelter, and th 

of them are still dying. Reports from all parts of th 
dian Territory show that the stock have wintered on 
are in fair condition. The winter has been mild, and it 
estimated that the losses of cattle this season will not ; 
ceed from two to four per cent, against ten to twenty 


1885. 
TEN prisoners convicted of larceny were pub 
whipped in the jail yard at New Castle, Delaware, on the 

12th. 

THE elections of members of the Parliament of the Ger 
man Empire (Reichstag) will occur on the 2ist. It is Dower 
pected that Prince Bismarck will succeed in obtainingy 
majority in favor of the bill to grant war supplies for Sen: 
en years. 













In the Canadian elections, which will occur soon, it is 
thought the Liberals (opponents of} the present gover. 
ment, of which Sir John Macdonald is prime minister), 
will obtain a majority, probably of 15 to 20. 

A TELEGRAM from Chicago says that “a memorial from 
the World’s Christian Temperance Union addressed to al] 
the Governments concerned in the independent State of 
Congo has been started by the American Secretary, Mn, 
Hannah W. Smith, on its way around the world to receive 
the signatures of the officers of the World’s Woman's 
Christian Temperance Unions.” It will be presented tothe 
different Governments in succession, and will entreat them 
to investigate “‘the enormous and iniquitous trade ip 
alcohol, which is producing-such appalling results in the 
degradation and ruin of the helpless natives of that vast 
State.” 

THE deaths in this city last week numbered 394, which 
was 25 less than during the previous week and 7 less than 
during the corresponding period last year. Among the 
main causes were: Apoplexy, 8; Bright’s disease, 6; cancer 
of stomach, 7; consumption of the lungs, 67; convalsions, 
10; croup, 13; debility, 9; disease of heart, 17; drowned, 
2; inflammation of brain, 16; inflammation of bronchi, 11; 
inflammation of lungs, 45; inflammation of stomach and 
bowels, 10; inanition, 8; marasmus 12; old age, 13; par 
alysis, 12; suicide, 2. 































NOTICES. 
*,% Henry T. Child expects to attend the Temperance 
Conference at Kennett Square, under the care of the Tem 


perance Committee of Western Quarterly Meeting, o 
First-day the 20th inst. 





























#,%* It is proposed to hold the next Educational Confer 
ence on Seventh-day, Third month 5, 1887, at 1.30 o'clock. 
The time is announced early, that other meetings may no 
be called at the same time. 























Wm.WaADE GriscoM, Clerk. + 











*,* Blue River First-day School Union at Benjaminville, 
ILL, Sixth day evening, Second month 26th. 




















*,* Quarterly Meetings in Second month will occurs 
follows: 

19. Short Creek, Mount Pleasant, O. 

21. Centre, Bald Eagle, Pa. 

21. Duanesburg, Albany, N. Y. 

23. Stillwater, Plainfield, O. 

24. Bucks, Wrightstown, Pa, 

26. Blue River, Benjaminville, Ill. 

28. Warrington, Monallen, Pa. 

28. Canada H. Y. M., Bloomfield, Ont. 
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PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. 


000 OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 322 CHESTNUT STREET. 
carrraL $500,000. 


and 7 per cent. MORTGAGES and its own FIVE PER CENT. REAL ESTATE TRUST BONDS 

ecured by special deposit of First Mortgages on Real Estate worth two-and-one-half times the am- 

Si of the. Mortgage, and the capital of the Company. Transacts general Trust and financial business. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


AAR, BENJ. MILLER, R. T. McCARTER, Jr. GEO. JUNKIN, 
GEO. a Vice-Pres. & Manager. Secretary and Treasurer. Solicitor. 


ns: Geo. D. Krumbhaar, Winthrop Smith, Jno. H. Catherwood, Charles Platt, Wm. Hacker, F. B. Reeves, Isaac 
Dessor0n®: J. Wistar, Chas. Huston, Geo. D. McCreary, Edward Hoopes, Chas. L. Bailey, Chas. H. 
Banes, Joseph S. Harris, Chas. W. Henry, Wm. H. Ingham. 





FRIENDS’ BOOKS, 


FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. COR. FIFTEENTH & RACE STS., PHILADELPHIA. 


Retail. Mailed. Retail. Mailed. 





Barclay’s Apology, - - - .50 .60 | Holy Life and Paul’s Speech. H. 
Barclay’s Catechism, - - 25 .29 Turford, - - - - 40 43 
Life of William Penn. By S. M. Jan- Rules of Discipline of Philadelphia 
ney. Cloth, “ - - - 1.00 1.13 Yearly Meeting - ~ 35 41 
Paper, - - - .25 .385 | Conversations. Thomas Story, - 1.00 1.10 
Life of George Fox. By S. M. Jan- Life of John Richardson. Cloth, 35 Al 
ney. Cloth, - - - 1.00 1,12 " " pe Sheep, -  .50 56 
Conversations on Religious Subjects. Christian Baptism. William Dell. 
ByS.M. Janney, - - 50 54 Per Dozen, - - - 5 81 
Peace Principles Exemplified. By 8. Dymond on War, - “3 .20 24 
M. Janney, - - - .75 .81 | Essays, Testimonies of Truth. By J. 
Summary of Christian Doctrines. Pa- Johnson, - - = - 20 22 
per. Per Dozen, - - 1.00 1.09 | Scraps of Thought and Feeling. By 
Vital Religion. By S. M. Janney. J. Johnson, - - - .30 385 
Paper. Per Dozen, - - 1.00 1.07 | Scriptural Watchword. J.Johnson, .50 55 
History of Friends. By 8S. M. Janney. Treasury of Facts. J.Johnson. Six 
4Volumes, Cloth, - - 4.00 4.50 Volumes, - - . 75 80 
4 Volumes, Sheep, - - 450 +* 5.00 | Friends’ Miscellany. J. and I. Com- 
History of the Separation. By 8. M. ly. Eleven Volumes, - - 11.00 12.00 
Janney. 1 Volume, Cloth, .60 .70 | George Fox’s Works. Eight Vols., 12.00 
Memoir of 8.M. Janney, - - 1.25 1.35 | Isaac Pennington’s Works, - - 5.00 
Journal of John Woolman, - .80 .87 | Journal of Elias Hicks, - - 1.25 1.40 
" “  Whittier’s, 1.20 1.35 | Letters of Elias Hicks, - - .75 84 
Journal of John Comly, - 2.00 2.20 | Sermons of Elias Hicks, 2d-hand, 1.50 1.65 
No Cross, No Crown. By William Dissertation on Christian Ministry. 
Penn, - - - - 75 .87 J. Jackson. Paper, - - .80 35 
Rise and Progress of Friends. By Cloth, - - - 50 56 
William Penn, - . 25 .28 | Garnered Treasures from the Poets, 1.25 1.35 
William Penn’s Letter to his Wife Conversations on the Queries. By 
and Children. Per Dozen, -_ .50 53 H. E. Stockley, - - - 40 44 
Life of James and Lucretia Mott, 1.50 1.65 | True Peace, - - - .25 .28 
Autobiography of Benjamin Hallow- Plain Path, - - - - ,2 .28 
ll - - - 1.40 1.55 | Journal of Hugh Judge, - - 1.00 1.07 


ell, ° 
Dr. Parrish’s Letter. Per Dozen, 50 .54 | Life of Isaac T. Hopper, - - 80 95 
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S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW a TABLE AND STAIR OIL cL 


NO. 9022 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 


THE GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA, > 
NO. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET, 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARD DIAN, 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTE 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 
Vice President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 


President, JOHN B. GARRETT. 
Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELY. 


Cost. It is PuRELY MUTUAL; has AssETs of near] 
IONS. 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA. 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of I 
_surance + ears JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 








Amos HILLBorN & Co, 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


PaRLor, Dintne Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
SPRINGS, SPRING COTS, ETC., ETC. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. | 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE PIONEER QUAKERS. 


By R. P. Hallowell, author of “The Quaker Inva- 
sion of Massachusetts.” 1 vol., 16mo. Price 
75 cents, by mail 90 cents. 


For Sale by FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
15th and Race Sts., Phila. 
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FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. No Charge, 


ea Tt eee Cc ree 
WO. 908 ARCH STREET, |)| X ()N PHILADELPHIA, Pry 
FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Handsomely Engrossed, 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Forms of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Nm 


y TEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUs of about Two Mn, 
pas- ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. “ea 


Vice Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. 


'Hand-Sewed Work, in stock o 
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PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 





REST, 
SURPLUS, $1,300, 


Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON, 
Solicitor, EFFINGHAM B. Morris. 





CAPITAL $50,000. 




























Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 











CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 







Ladies’ Fine Boots, exclusively 





made to measure. 924 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 
CLINTON D. JEFFERIS. 


F. CHAS. EICHEL 


909 Arch Street, Phila., 
BOOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE LATEST STYLES 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND. LADIES’ 
SHOES A SPECIALTY. 


























RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS 











JoBBING ATTENDED To. 


11265 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THOMPSON SHI 
Sa? Wallace Bae 














8. R. Beem aaes, 
541 N. 12th St. 














